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A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes se 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
tor knowledge is power and the means of attaining 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. Arison, 
Box &, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London,W., in 
retuen for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 
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r artistic effect by anyone, 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Miss Timip was talking about her own ner- 
vousness, and her various night alarms. ‘ Did 


‘| you ever find a man under your bed, Mrs. 


Bluff?” she asked. ‘ Yes,” said that worthy 
woman. “The night we thought there were 
burglars in the house I found my husband 
there.”’ 

* -k © 

Ir anything conclusive can be inferred from 
experience, without psychological analysis, it 
would be that the things women have not been 
allowed to do are just those that they succeed 
best in doing. —John Stuart Mull. 

* * * 

Mixx and mildness are not the best things 
for keeping. I have often wondered whether 
those madonnas of Raphael, with their some. 
what stupid expression, kept their placidity 
undisturbed when their strong-limbed, strong- 
willed boys got a little too old to do without 
clothing.—George Eliot. 

ee ee. 

A Lesson 1n SPELLING.—Pay great attention ! 
What does this spell—Ghoughphtheightteau ? 
Well, according to the following rule it spells— 
it spells—Do you give it up? It spells potato, 
viz.—gh stands for p, as you will find from the 
last letters in hiccough; ough for o, asin dough ; 
phth stands for t, as in phthisis; eigh stands 
for a, as in neighbour; tte stands for t, as in 
gazette, and eau stands for 0, as in beau. Thus 
you have p-o-t-a-t-o. Who will give another ? 

* * * 


Harmonv.—No power of the body, no sense, 
no appetite , not one of the powers of the soul 
is to be me ater. Only God is the Master of all, 
and God is Love. Every power of the body and 
the soulisto be equally developed in freedom toits 
own perfection, and in its own due proportion. 
The whole man, to the remotest recesses of 
every faculty of his nature, is to be wrought 
into completion in the service of God and man. 
Harmony, not tyranny, harmony in its highest 
sense, is what God desires in the soul He made 
to be at one with Him for ever.—S. A. Brooke. 

* * * 

How Envetorpes WERE INVENTED.—The 
invention of envelopes is within the memory 
of middle-aged persons, and was the result of 
a Brighton stationer’s endeavour to make his 
shop look attractive. He took a fancy for 
ornamenting his windows with high piles of 
paper, graduated from the largest to the 
smallest size in use. To bring his pyramid to 
a point he cut cardboard into very minute 
squares. Ladies took these cards to be small- 
sized note paper, and voted it ‘perfectly 
lovely.” So great was the demand that the 
stationer found it desirable to cut paper the 
size so much admired. But there was one 
difficulty. The little notes were so small that 
when folded there was no space for address, 80 
after some thought, the idea of an envelope 
pierced the stationer’s brain. He had them 
cut by a metal plate, and soon, so great was 
the demand, he commissioned a dozen houses 
to manufacture them for him. From such 
small beginnings came this important branch 
of the stationery business. 

* *€ * 


THE TONGUE. 
‘‘ THs boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 
‘The tongue destroys a greater horde.” 
The Turk asserts, ‘‘ than does the sword.” 
The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
‘‘ A lengthy tongue—an early death: ” 
Or sometimes takes this form instead, 
‘‘ Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 
‘‘ The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Say the Chinese,” outstrips the steed.” 
While sages this great fact impart: 
“The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 
From Hebrew wit the maxim ceo 
“ Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.’ 
The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
‘‘ Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 


THE TIOMAN’S SIGNAL 


A WEEKLY RECORD AND REVIEW FOR LADIES, 


Von. X., No. 256] 


DANGERS TO LADIES’ 
FIXED INCOMES. 
By Emmy Hitt. 


“Tuer are certain facts and circumstances of 
which we habitually speak as if they were 
something immutable, like the “ everlasting 
hills,” for we are as ready to disregard those 
subtle, sometimes silent changes which are 

’4ransforming the social and economic world in 
‘which we live, as we are to ignore the ceaseless 
action of nature’s forces which is disintegrating 
the solid rock or building up new continents in 
the ocean’s bed. In the practical matters of 
‘life there is, perhaps, at the present time no 
greater delusion than the belief in the per- 
‘manency of fixed incomes. People like artists, 
authors, and business speculators whose money 
comes to them in spurts, are apt to say of 
‘their friends who simply “draw” their 
dividends or rentals when quarter-day comes 
round, “Oh, it is easy enough for them to 
balance outgoings with incomings ; they have a 

| fixed income.” The envied possessors of these 
fixed incomes are, however, themselves not 
infrequently heard to complain that they cannot 
send their boy to Eton or their girl to Girton, or 

- insure their lives for the benefit of their families, 
because they have only a fixed income. In all 
probability, they are right enough in assuming 
a fixed limit as to increase, but is it so certain, 
as the remarks of their friends seem to imply, 
that the bounds against decrease are set with 
- equal firmness ? 

Reference, in this place, may be more 
especially and more appropriately made to the 
large class of ladies—widows and spinsters—who 
~are,as the term goes, living on their means, 

‘this word signifying generally anything from 
£50 to £50,000 a year. The case of those to 
whose income the adjective “ample” may justly 
‘ve applied need not so much concernus. But 
there are thousands of ladies living, perhaps, 


‘in their own little houses, or receiving rentals 


of houses or lands which bring in just enough 
to enable them to subsist in modest comfort. 
‘They have sufficient for their simple wants, 
but nothing to spare. 

These ladies will, in all probability, be the 

last to realise that they are a threatened 
-class. But they are, and there are two direc- 
‘tions in which the danger lies. 
The policy of Socialism, which permeates the 
-whole of our domestic legislation, is now 
pouncing upon ground-rents as a means of raising 
revenue for providing all kinds of things, from 
brass bands in open spaces to municipal opera 
houses, at the expense of the ratepayer ahd 
“taxpayer. 

The other depleting influence is what may be 
called the sanitary mania. The Local Government 
Board has drawn up rules and regulations by 
means of which vestries and district boards are 
armed with powers undreamed of by the 
wildest visionary a few years ago. At any 
moment, like a thief in the night, the owner of 
a house may be called upon by a vestry official 
to reconstruct drains, put in interceptors and 
air bricks, and in the matter of traps or valves 

“to adopt some particular patent in which alone 
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sanitary salvation is to be found—for the next 
year or two, when a fresh one will have been 
manufactured. The turmoil which all this in- 
volves is no trifle. It is not easy to contemplate 
with equanimity the cutting of a chasm through 
the centre of one’s house—for that is what 
‘* doing” the drains, so that they may stand the 
water test, generally means—and the incon- 
venience of such a proceeding might well cause 
the best of tenants and landlords to part 
company. But where the house-rent is the 
main source of the owner’s income, all this is 
the least of the ills to be encountered. There 
will be the plumber’s and builder’s bill, and 
that probably will be an amount scarcely to be 
covered by a whole year’s rental. If a lady 
happens to depend on the proceeds of two or 
three houses, and the vestry authorities send in 
their orders for them all about the same time, 
the owner’s monetary position may become 
not a little embarrassing. And the notice 
given by the vestry is as brief as it is 
peremptory; the work must be done and done 
quickly. The owner might be tempted to 


appeal against the mandate, on the ground that 
the expenditure is unnecessary, as the sanitary 


condition of the property is satisfactory. But 
this would involve calling in experts, and might 
prove as costly as doing the work itself. 

In view of what science assures us is the 
very large amount of preventible disease—and, 
as the Prince of Wales said in his presidential 
address at the Congress of Hygiene, if pre- 
ventable why not prevented ?— it would 
be the most fatal and foolish of short- 
sighted policies to refuse to remedy what 
is proved to be wrong or to neglect 
wise sanitary precautions, but extremism 
and faddism are in the air, and there may be 
good reason to remind our municipal masters 
that private patience in putting up with public 
interference has its limits. It is a significant 
fact that in one large suburban district the 
death-rate is as high as before the new regula- 
tions came into force. Considering what 
terrible powers, as they may well be termed, 
the Local Government Board has recently con- 
ferred upon vestries and district boards, the 
outlook for the house-owner is not consolatory. 
The progress of hygienic science will constantly 
suggest improvements, or, at any rate, changes, 
in existing arrangements, and the rapid increase 
of population must of itself necessitate wider 
requirements. 


heart one simple lesson, and that is to make 
acquaintance with the actual structure of their 
dwellings, and on taking a house insist on 
having a plan of the drainage system and a 
careful “test’’ applied. Really good and 
capable house-keepers are often woefully 
ignorant of the simplest sanitary apparatus, 
and considering how much of the property held 
by women is in houses, it is a little remarkable 
that they have not sought better conversance 
with their possessions. 

The other source of income threatened with 
depletion is that from ground-rents. The 


popular idea now seems to be that the ground 
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—_ sw 
landlord is always a person with more money 
than he knows how to spend, and that it would 
be a patriotic action to tax him. The County 
Council undertakes improvements of 80 costly 
a character as to render it inexpedient, if it 
were not almost impracticable, to increase the 
rates which are paid by the Council’s con- 
stituents, and so that astute body has turned 
its attention to a class of property which confers 
upon its owners no votes, either politically or 
municipally. 

The vast number of modest middle-class 
people—especially women—upon whom the 
burden of the proposed taxation would in 
reality press, are as much ignored as is the fact 
that there is no elasticity about ground-rents 
as regards income. The reversion may be 
so remote that the owner may not have 
the slightest chance of ever benefiting by 
the improvements towards which contri- 
bution is to be levied. The house may 
acquire additional value, but the land-rent is a 
fixed quantity till the lease run out. Such 
property has often been acquired by provident 
parents, at the cost of self-denial, in order to 
provide fixed incomes for their daughters. At 
best these rentals may pay but 38 or 3} per 
cent., but the purchaser congratulated himself 
that such as they were they would remain, 
subject to no burden but property tax, little 
dreaming that confiscatory hands could be laid 
upon them. 

It is not in any spirit of narrow egotism nor 
from purely selfish promptings, but from an 
open-minded desire to look at the bearing of 
things from all points of view, that the inquiry 
presents itself, whether a line of policy which 
holds out altruistic professions does not so 
seriously injure a large class of the community 
that its promised advantages are outweighed. 
As women are: at present an unrepresented 
class, it is the more needful for them clearly to 
make known their ‘grievances, especially when 
these are no mere matters of sentiment. but of 
vital importance, affecting their very subsist- 
ence. 

The other day a registration agent, who 
was personally in favour of extending the Par- 
liamentary franchise to women, volunteered the 
statement that but a small proportion of women 
householders made use of their municipal votes. 
He admitted that the male householder was 
very apathetic about parochial elections, and 


| that for every one who would go to the poll for 
But forewarned, as the old proverb has it, is | 9 guardian or vestryman, three or four would 
forearmed, and ladies will surely now take to | yote for a Member of Parliament. 


But if one 
sex does not bestir itself about matters of local 
government, all the more need is there that the 
other should. In London and the suburbs the 
vestry or the district board is the responsible 
authority, not only, as we have seen, for the 
inspection of house sanitation, but for the 
cleaning and lighting of the streets. A moment’s 
reflection shows how much these matters affect 
the mothers of households. The open and 
over-full dust cart may be an ever-threatening 
source of infection for the children going to 
school. The so-called lighting of roads and 
streets, which, where there are no shops, does 


little more than reveal the darkness, makes the 


mother anxious about the daughter’s return on 


. darkening winter afternoons. 


Thus, whether or no it be a matter affecting 
one’s individual property or income, women 
have every reason to be keenly concerned in 


the choice of their local legislators. 


HAPPINESS. 
A PAPER FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Read at the Annual Conference of the National 


Union of Women Workers—(concluded). 


By LUCY H. M. SOULSBY. 
Letus sorte mea. 


Bur in speaking of how to make others 
happy, I am wandering a little from my sub- 
ject, which is the duty of being happy oneself. 
Let me suggest some self-examination questions 
on the subject. Ask yourself whether you 
raise the thermometer of happiness when you 
come into a room ? or are you of no account ? 
or do you even lower the temperature? 
And if you can answer these questions satis- 
factorily, then inquire further whether your 
good spirits are merely constitutional and there- 
fore liable to decline with your bodily vigour? 
If so, you should weave for yourself a more 
lasting robe of happiness. Do not feel selfish 
in so doing, for you are not piecing together a 
raft on which to save merely your own dirty 
soul, to use the Irishman’s expression: you are 
constructing a life-boat for permanent and 
unselfish use. 

In your present self-education, and in your 
training of all who come under your influence, 
consider carefully the habits which make for 
happiness: one is never too old to begin them 
or too young! Cultivate the habit of enjoying, 
and mentioning, small pleasures. Always men- 
tion a pleasant thing: I find myself that it is 
astonishing how many fireflies of beauty and 
pleasure float past me, leaving me wrapped in 
‘indolent silence; whereas if a gnat or wasp 

comes within sound, I proclaim it at once. 
Let us reverse this method ! 

Cultivate the habit of never putting disagree- 

ables into words, even if it be only the weather 

_ which is in question: also of never drawing 
other people’s attention to words or things that 
willirritatethem. Cultivate the habit of detect- 
ing the possibilities for good in things and 
people, also the habit of letting people know 
how much you like them—middle-aged people 
think the juniors are bored by them, the juniors 
hold back because they think they are not 
wanted, and scarcely any are so blissfully 
certain of being always liked, as not to feel the 
world a pleasanter place if you show unmistak- 
able pleasure at seeing them. 

Also get into the way of idealising what you 
have: let the picturesqueness of your imagina- 
tion play around the village where you do live, 
instead of the one where you wish to live; 
weave a romance round the brother you have 
got, instead of round the Prince Perfect of a 
husband whom you have not got! 

As on an April day of clouds and sunshine, one 
boat may be in shadow while another, close 
beside it, is dancing in sunshine, so some people 
have a nervous anxious habit of mind, which 
makes everything they look at seem under a 
cloud; while others, in the same circumstances, 
are bathed in sunshine, expecting everything to 
go well. I cannot help thinking that we could 
train certainly ourselves, and possibly others, 
to keep our boat in the sunshine, if we recog- 
nised the desirability of doing so. Gram- 
matically we have only the active and the 
passive voice for our verbs, but spiritually we 


they quite rightly feel to be very charming. 
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have a choice between the hopeful and the 
depressed voice; in our interior conversations 
(which mould our character 80 much more than 
any friend or teacher can do) let us insist on 
always conjugating our verbs in the hopeful 
voice ! 

The temper of mind in which we meet the 
hundred and one tiny circumstances of every 
hour determines our happiness or unhappiness far 
more than does the mere detail of what those 
circumstances are; we cannot choose them, 
but we can choose the temper! We can at 
least be like the little boy who announced that 
he meant always to have the pudding he liked 
best, and proceeded to explain that he meant 
always to like best the pudding he had! 

Worldly wisdom of the right—the ennobling 
kind, isa great assistance to happiness. We 
have all got to travel through Vanity Fair, and 
we had better learn the rules of the road from 
the best masters! You will find them in 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Gratian, L’ Abbé 
Roux, and other eminently sensible men. 
The Book of Ecclesiasticus is full of this 
common sense—which you can call philosophy 
if you like it better. You will find a good deal 
in Trench’s book on Proverbs, and George 
Herbert's Jacula Prudentum. 

Leigh Hunt suggested that it would be inter- 
esting to make a copy-book of beautiful single 
lines of poetry for grown - up people ; 
would it not be interesting to make one 
of sound maxims of practical philosophy? 
The thought of them may come to your 
aid at many a pinch when animal 
spirits fail you and higher motives, as will 
sometimes happen, refuse to be evoked at will, 
A good deal of this kind of practical philosophy 
was lost when Sir Arthur Helps’ books went out 
of fashion: girls of a philosophical turn now read 
Kant and Hegel, but all would find life easier 
for the mild metaphysics of ‘Friends in 
Council.” 

Girls so often fail to use their minds enough 


in preparing for old age, or for what they find 


still harder, middle age. At first they have 
animal spirits, the buoyancy of youth, which 


Kittens are charming, cats like them as well as 
their fellow kittens; but neither kittens, nor 
cats, like a kittenish cat. A child of Nature is 
delightful; not so an elderly child of Nature! 
Girls often have a vague feeling that, when they 
get too old for the kitten’s amusements, they 
will be too old to want any at all, and that 
the consolations of religion and the duties of 
life will be enough for them. It is by no 
means so! I can assure you that you will 
have a long stretch of life in? middle age which 
may be either the fullest, richest, happiest time 
of all, or which may be s mere hanging between 
two happy states of life, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
belonging to neither. We all know the girl 
who begins to feel a little out of things, who 
does not quite know whether to sit down with 
the elders, or to stand with the juniors. Ought 
the higher aspects of life to be enough for her? 
I think not; God gave us body, mind, and 
soul, and each of the three are meant to help us 
through life. It is laying undue tax on our 
spiritual capacity if we call on it to furnish 
the happiness which the mind should supply. 
Do not needlessly crystallise into profes- 
sions, but face the fact that leisure has to be 
reckoned with in life, and begin early to 
provide against poverty—not of purse, but 
of life! Begin at once to give part 
of your time to books and _ occupations 
which will be likely to keep their interest for 
you at the coming stage, when you will sadly 
detect a novel’s plot in its first chapter, and 
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when a young man’s conversation will seem to 
you to have its limitations ! 

Most girls can serve two purposes in the 
practice of these employments, which are 
perhaps somewhat of a weariness to them ; 
they find that by sharing in their elders’ 
pursuits to please the elders, they learn to 
take pleasure themselves in things that will 
stand them in good stead later on. 

De Quincey, as a young man, wrote a paper 
on * The Constituents of Happiness,” and part 
of it ran thus: “ Nature provides to all men a 
sufficient supply of happiness during the time 
when they have not sufficient intellect to 
apprehend and ascertain, or foresight to secure 
to themselves, sources of voluntary happiness— 
an involuntary happiness proceeding from an 
exuberance of animal joy and spirits; this she 
withdraws in regular progression with the 
advancement of the intellect. On the decay of 
these self-supporting spirits commences the 
encumbency (which rests on every man) to 


provide for himself a source of permanent 


stimulus, and at this crisis it is that wisdom 
most fails the souls of men.” 

I have spoken of the joy of animal spirits 
which comes by nature, and of the joys of the 


mind which you can ensure for yourself, but 


what of the soul? What of the joy, which 


made Rutherford in prison date his letters 


‘“‘from Christ’s Palace in Aberdeen?” The 
innermost joy of such communion with God, 
the golden ladder of the saints, is for saints 
alone to speak of; but there is a simple, child- 
like, everyday kind of happiness which each of 
as ought to find in our religion, which should 
be part and parcel of all our work and of all talk 
about it—which is by no means to be kept for 
Sundays and Bible-classes—I mean, the joy of 
feeling, as you wake in the morning, not that. 
this or that tangle or difficulty has to be 
faced, this or that toilsome drudgery to 
be wearily taken up again, but that, 
here is another day in which He Who 
“loves thee more than thy mother doth,” will 
arrange all things for you, during which He 
will care for every step of your way, enjoy your 
success, and be sorry for your failure; give you 
things to do for Him, and be s0 close to you all 
day that loneliness or discouragement will be 
impossible to you. 

Dr. Pusey gives us the true secret of a happy 
day when he says: “Thou wakest morning by 
morning with the Jove of God overstreaming 
thee. Give thyself for the day, thy thoughts, 
thy words, thy acts to His love; to speak words 
or to leave them unspoken, to do acts or to 
leave them undone, as thou thinkest in thy 
truest heart that thy God Who loves thee, 
wills for thee.” Lucy H. M. Soutssy. 

The Manor House, Brondesbury, N.W. 


[Works by the same author, published by 
Longmans ¢ Co. : “ Stray Thoughts for Girls,” 
“ Stray Thoughts for Invalids,” ‘* Stray 
Thoughts for Mothers and Teachers,” ‘* Stray 
Thoughts on Reading.”’| 


Yusu1 Yamacucui, the first woman student 
from Japan, recently entered the graduate 
department of Yale University, taking courses 
in English literature and music. She is anative 
of Kioto, Japan, and a graduate of Doshisha 
University in that country. 

* * 

Two young women, Miss Grace Fairweather 
and Miss Ella Collins, have recently appeared 
in London as professional billiard players. Miss 
Collins is the daughter of a well-known retired 
expert at billiards, and has a sister who 
promises to be even a better player than 
herself. 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


A reply to Mill’s “ Article on Government.” 
By Witutiam THompson. 
(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER I. (Continued.) 

“ The general argument of James Mill's ‘Article,’ 
for men's political rights, is founded on the 
wniversal love of power, of all human beings, 
over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the grand 
governing law of human nature.” 


‘THE AFFECTING TO INCLUDE AND MERGE THE 
INTERESTS OF THREE-FOURTHS OF THE 
HUMAN RACB IN THAT OF THE ONE-FOURTH, 
ARISES ALTOGETHER FROM WANT OF 
SYMPATHY TOWARDS THE EXCLUDED THREE- 
FOURTHS. 

“* Women and children!" How contemptuous 

the classification! Weakness and ignorance 

the common qualities! What volumes it 
speaks as to the sympathy and respect of the 

‘writer for the equal capacity of enjoying, and, 

tkerefore, the equal right to enjoyment of 

‘women and men! If this writer possess women 

and children, it would be curious to observe 

iow his principles modify his conduct; whether 
their happiness is in his mind so identified and 
included in his as to be taken for the same, 
and whether, if he use meekly over these, 

‘his dependants, that almost despotic power 

which laws give him, such forbearance does not 

arise from that superior knowledge and bene- 

‘volence which would lead him to exercise 

aright similar power, though equally unre- 

‘strained, over his fellow-men. Some examples 

there are of kindness in domestic life, and 

drutality in the use of political power, on the 
part of the same individual; but these are 
are, and when they happen the domestic kind- 
ness will almost always be found to be re- 
solvable into selfishness one little step enlarged, 
separating not only itself, but everything 

‘honoured by connection with it—women, 

children, horses, and furniture—from the rest of 

the world out of the magic circle. Vain basis 

‘for equal enjoyments, and, as necessary to 

these, for civil and political rights, is the 

occasional and limited expansion of so sickly 

@ plant as selfishness ! 

‘‘ Women, and the mob! The canaille, the 
profane vulgar, the swinish multitude!” Such 
are the associations, the terms of degradation 
and insult, which have passed as justificatory 
reasons by the possessors of power for trampling 
-on the happiness of all the helpless of the 
human race; helpless whether from want of 
knowledge or of efficient strength. Despotism 
‘has of late smarted in Europe for its con- 
temptuous upbraidings of its own handy-work, 
the ignorance, the wretchedness, and the im- 
potence of the great bulk of men. Its tone is 
now changed ; it insults no more; it seeks to 
-conciliate ; it allows, in words, the claim of all 
men to happiness, and professes an anxiety to 
promote that happiness. Wherefore? This 
impotence, of the bulk of men, has shown the 
tremendous energy of its atrength, and even 
-despotism dares insult no longer. 


‘CLAIMS OF WOMEN TO POLITICAL RIGHTS—ALONG 
WITH THOSE OF CHILDREN—ARE CONTEMP- 
TUOUSLY DISMISSED BY THB ‘‘ ARTICLE” IN 
SIX LINES. 

The tauntings with which even despotism has 
ceased to revile its victims, because it begins to 
fear their strength guided by their knowledge, 


it was reserved for philosophy, the philosophy 


e 


| the power, and can exercise it with impunity, 


identity of interest (in the common acceptation 
of the term, interest) between them and men, 
is a mere fiction, or in other words, a falsehood 
—or why the necessity of regulations, as society 
advances in importance, to protect children from 
the abuse of power on the part of their 
parents ?—therefore this, like all other legal or 
philosophical fictions, cannot be a just reason 
for excluding children from political rights. 
There are reasons, nevertheless, and good ones, 
for this exclusion ; but such as would not apply 
to the adult portion of the race, to women ; 
and therefore ‘not such as would suit 
the purpose of the philosoper of the human 
race in his laudable desire of building his system 
of liberty on the political, civil, and therefore 
the social and domestic, slavery of one half of 
his kind. In order to include women in the 
proscription offchildren, a fiction must be manu- 
factured—as none of the good reasons applicable 
to children would be found to apply to women ; 
and this romance of an identity of interest is 
the ingenious, say rather the vulgar, the 
audacious, fiction devised. From'want of deve- 
lopment of their powers, from an inevitable 
defect of knowledge, from an incapability of 
equal co-operation to the common happiness or 
of equal enjoyment, from the impotence of 
even providing for their own wants, and 
secondarily from the impossiblity of their using 
political power for their own benefit or that of 
others, are children, as a matter of regret and 
of necessity, to be excluded from political, and 
many civil, rights, until, and only until, their 
corporeal and mental faculties can by use and 
education be so fully developed as to enable 
them to act and think, to co-operate and enjoy, 
like the fully developed portion of their race. 
None of these, or any such useful considerations, 
would serve the purpose of sexual, any more 
than of single or many-handed, despotism ; they 
are therefore passed by; and a fiction is called 
jn to support exclusion; a falsehood, on which 
injustice may repose! Oh! admirable founda- 
tion! Worthy of such a superstructure ! 

From this examination it results that the 
pretext set up to exclude women from political 
rights, viz., the inclination of men to use power 
over them beneficently, would, if admitted, 
sweep away the grand argument itself for the 
political rights of men; inasmuch as it would 
prove men to be inclined to use power, though 
without limits or checks, beneficently, over at 
least half their race. Whence the argument 
founded on the contrary supposition, that of 
the universal love of power for selfish purposes, 
must fall. The penalty of injustice to women 
is, therefore, the justification, by the most 
simple and unanswerable reasoning, of similar 
injustice from men to men. 

Let the ‘ Article” allow, then, the claims of 
women, or, in fair reasoning, relinquish those 
of men, to protection from the misuse of 
political and thence of all other power. We 
could have pardoned the advocate of despotism 
who trampled on the rights of all, for involving 
women in the proscription; but we must be 
excused for protesting against so gross a mis- 
application of the principle of utility as that 
before us, which, under the garb of reason, 
turns recreant to its own principles, and capri- 
ciously divides the human race into two moral 
masses, the one of which is to be saturated 
with liberty and enjoyment, the other with 
slavery, privation and insult. 


(To be continued.) 
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of an Englishman, to prolong towards its help- 
less victims, women, because their strength 
could not be feared, and from knowledge they 
are effectually debarred. In this at least faith- 
ful to his own philosophy—“ wherever man has 


there will he not only oppress, but upbraid "— 
he aptly and persuasively illustrates it. Siz 
lines, out of 82 pages on the principles of 
government, are devoted to the pretensions of 
women and children, or rather of children and 
women—for children take the precedence in 
this new and enlightened nomenclature—of 
which two lines include the pretended principle 
of exclusion, two the application to children, 
and two more, last of all, the application to the 
hopelessly weak and helpless appendage to the 
race of man, women. 

And yet such are to be the judges in the last 
resort of the political rights of women; men / 
inclined by their very nature, as the “ Article" 
maintains, to the boundless misuse of uncon- 
trolled power till its victims are reduced at 
least to the condition of negroes in the West 
Indies. Nature has given these judges power ; 
secure in the eternal possession of this power, 
they deem even discussion to be thrown away 
on those who have none to help them; and two 
lines written by the philosopher of the new and 
most improved edition of modern moral philo- 
sophy, consigns one-half of the human race, 
one-half of the adult portion of the race, to 
irremediable dependence on the other! the 
weak to dependence on the strong, on the strong 
without any control, on the strong who, 
glorying in their strength, disdain to reason 
with, to give any explanations for the soothing 
of the weak ! 

Had nothing been said, in this celebrated 
article on ‘‘Government,” about women, it 
might have been supposed that in advocating 
the primary political rights of man, those of 
women were meant to be included as forming 
part of the race. Room would have been left 
for doubt as to the object, in this respect, of 
this audacious and selfish abuse of the new 
philosophy. On so presumptuous a hope the 
veto is placed. "Tis not enough to neglect 
women in the distribution of rights, they must 
be put forward, and by name excluded ; 
excluded in a sentence ; excluded in the true 
Eastern style, without condescending to listen 
to their humble plea for admission, as though 
all consideration on the subject were super- 
fluous; as though the writer were conscious 
that those only who have not strength con- 
descend to reason ! 

Strength let him, and those who love to 
tyrannise with him, retain, but the voice of 
reason they must hear—they who have, in their 
own case, set the example of so freely using it. 
There are, even amongst men, those who spurn 
the selfishness of such exclusive doctrines ; who 
have never felt pleasure in making the will of 
others bend slavishly, without persuasion, to 
theirs ; who have never felt delight in society, 
except in that of unconstrained equals. It is 
for them to protest, and clear themselves from 
liability to the disgraceful imputation of seeking 
to build their rights and happiness on the 
prostration of the rights and happiness of one 
half of their fellow creatures. 


REASONS FOR EXCLUSION OF CHILDREN FROM 
POLITICAL RIGHTS, ARE DIFFERENT FROM, 
AND ALTOGETHER INAPPLICABLE TO, THOSE 
REGARDING WOMEN. 

The claim of children to protection from the 
laws against those in whose power they are 
placed, we are not here called upon to discuss. 
Enough to observe that, the supposition of an 


Inu-TeMPeR.—A man cannot pray till the 
| sourness has gone out of his soul.— Drummond, 
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A DEVOTED WIFE. 


SHovutp Dreyfus be saved from the living death 
to which he was condemned—unjustly, and on 
forged evidence, as now appears—he will owe 
his release to his wife’s courage and perse- 
verance. When her husband was found guilty 
of selling army secrets to Germany, and degraded 
before the army of France, in the largest public 
square in Paris, on the morning of January 5th, 
1895, Madame Dreyfus vowed that she would 


never rest until she had proved his innocence. 


After his degradation, Dreyfus was banished to 
the Ile du Diable, off the coast of French Guiana, 
in South America. It was formerly a leper 
It is so unhealthy that some of his 
guards have died there, and so lonely that one 
became insane. Dreyfus slept in chains, and 
was kept in a kind of walled-in bear-pit, whence 
He was constantly 
watched by armed guards, and the horrors of 


island. 


the sky alone was visible. 


the place made him grey and almost imbecile. 
Despite all this, Madame Dreyfus pleaded to be 
allowed to share his exile, but in vain. 

Then she set to work. Means were not want- 
ing. Dreyfus is the son of the wealthiest cotton- 
spinner in Alsace, and his wife, to whom he 
had been married five years before his convic- 
tion, was ‘the daughter of a rich diamond 
merchant of Paris, and brought her husband an 
ample dowry. Every waking moment was now 
given to plans for his vindication. And while 
she worked she prayed. 

She journeyed to Berlin and threw herself at 
the feet of the German Emperor. “A word 
from you, sire—only a word! Say to the 
French Ministry that you never received 
information from my husband!” The German 
Emperor spoke the word. He directed that it 
be officially given out that no information had 
ever come to the German Embassy from Captain 
Dreyfus. 

Madame Dreyfus journeyed next to St. 
Petersburg and appealed to the Tsar. She so 
impressed him that she induced him to 
give a semi-official expression of his wish 
that the case might be re-opened. She begged 
the intercession of the Pope. She petitioned 
for the friendly offices of King Humbert of 
Italy. A pleading letter reached the Queen 
Regent of Spain. Each of these potentates 
expressed friendly concern, and a desire to see 
the case probed to the bottom. “Opinions from 
such sources produced a vast number of 
reflected opinions of the same nature. The 
pebbles dropped by Madame Dreyfus were 
sending out some far-reaching ripples. 

The Siécle, the most powerful of the pro- 
Dreyfus papers, published all the correspon- 
dence between the exiled husband and the 
waiting wife. The letters made many con- 
verts to the Dreyfus side. She next saw 
General Billot, the Minister of War, and, 
later, his successor, M. Cavaignac. She laid 
before them what she considered indisputable 
proofs of her husband’s innocence. She saw, 
too, the foreign Minister, M. Hanotaux, and 
‘brought some evidence to his attention. 

Her incessant, sleuthlike upturning of evidence 
secured the trial of Colonel Esterhazy. The 

‘evidence against him was not sufficient to con- 
vict, but he was not fully exonerated. The 
French—both in the army and outside it—were 
‘thinking about the Dreyfus case with more 
interest, if less fury, than at the time of the 
trial. Madame Dreyfus’ leaven was working. 

She secured the keen personal interest of M. 
Zola. He wrote some inflammatory pleas for 
justice for Captain Dreyfus. They were pub- 

_lished in the Aurore, and aroused the populace 


toa frenzy. Zola and his publishers were sued | 


for libel. They were tried, and received 
sentences of imprisonment for one year. They 
declared themselves, like Dreyfus, the martyrs 
of anti-Jewish conspiracy, and wisely placed 
themselves beyond the reach of the turnkey. 

The rest—the flight of Esterhazy, the arrest 
of Henry, the mysterious suicide—or was it 
assassination ?—we know. The ball set rolling 
by the wife has grown to a wondrous size. 

And Madame Dreyfus? The plucky little 
wife is radiant with joy. A year ago, when 
everything looked gray, and hope was almost 
dead, she wrote: “I am convinced of my 
husband’s absolute innocence, and mean to 
prove it. Jehovah will, ere long, crush his 
enemies, and restore him to me!” In a 
charming village near Paris, within sight of 
grim Mont Valerien, where the forger, Colonel 
Henry, came to his dishonoured end, Lucie 
Dreyfus and her children have quietly lived on, 
while the mills of God have slowly ground out 
® portion of the truth. There—now in radiant 
hope—the little wife still waits. 


Haprrness.—It is astonishing how large a 
of Christ’s precepts is devoted solely to the 
inculcation of happiness. How much of His 
life, too, was spent simply in making people 

happy! There was no word more often on 
lips than “blessed,” and it is recognised by 
as a distinct end in life to secure the 


‘happiness of others.—H. Drummond. 


* * * 


GOD KNOWETH BEST. 


Tue gates of life swing either way 

On noiseless hinges night and day, 

One enters through the open door, 

One leaves us to return no more— 

And which is happier, which more blest, 
God knoweth best. 


We with smiles the one who comes 
Like sunshine to our hearts and homes, 
And reach out longing hands with tears 
To him who in his ripened years 
Goes gladly to his heavenly rest. 

God knoweth best. 


He guards the gates. We need not dread 
The path these little feet must tread ; 
Nor fear for him who from our sight 
Passed through them to the realms of light, 
Both in His loving care we rest, 
God knoweth best. 
Mary Wheaton Lyon. 


* * * 


NEVER GIVE UP. 


Never give up! it is wiser and better 
Always to hope, than once to despair ; 

Fling off the load of doubt’s cankering fetter, 
And break the dark spell of tyrannical care. 


Never give up! or the burthen may sink you; 
Providence kindly hath mingled the cup; 

And in all trials or troubles bethink you 
The watchword of life must be ‘‘ Never give 

up.” 

Never give up! there are chances and changes 
Helping the hopeful, ahundred to one, 

And thro’ the chaos high wisdom arranges 
Ever success if you'll only hope on. 


Never give op for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup ; 
And of all maxims the best, as the oldest, 
Is the true watchword of ‘‘ Never give up.” 


Never give up! though the grapeshot may 
rattle, 

Or the black thunder-cloud over you burst, 

Stand like a rock, and the storm or the battle 

Little shall harm you, though doing their 

worst. 


Never give up! if adversity presses, 
Providence wisely has mingled the cup, 
And the best counsel in all your distresses, 
Is the stout watchword of ‘* Never give up.” 
M. F.. Tupper. 


THE IRISH LADY RATE 
COLLECTOR. 


Tue Belfast Weekly News has the following 
sensible and applicable observations on this- 
subject :— 

It may be quite true that in dissolving the 
Clogher Board the central authority has acted. 
quite within the law. But there is considerable 
room for doubting if the spirit of the law has 
been observed. The power of dissolution is one 
that must be exercised sometimes—for instance, 
when a contumacious board's defiance to orders 
from the central authority is based on a perver- 
sion of the public moneys, as was the case with 
certain boards in the West of Ireland some few 
years ago. When there is maladministration 
and refusal to reform dissolution of the local 
authority is the only remedy. But when a 
Board of Guardians disagrees with the Local 
Government Board on a matter in which 
its intentions are above suspicion, and in 
which there is room for. doubt as to 
the need, let alone the wisdom, of the course 
which the superior dictates, it is questionable if 
the power of dissolution should be exercised. 
To adopt such a drastic remedy under such cir- 
cumstances is calculated to irritate public 
feeling in the district affected, and is also apt to 
engender a spirit of opposition to the controlling: 
authority among the leading men of the district 
which it would be better to avoid. We fear 
that this will be the effect of the ukase which 
the Local Government Board has issued by 
which the Clogher Board of Guardians has been 
swept out of existence and two paid officials 
from Dublin put in its place. 

There is something of a ridiculous element in 
the genesis of this affair. We are on the eve of 
being introduced to a change in the local: 
government of Ireland that amounts to 
revolution. Some of us have made protest 
against certain of the alterations which this 
revolution will bring about in our local life. 
We see in them elements of possible danger, . 
owing to the peculiar conditions in the local 
life of Ireland, for which allowance has not. 
been made in the Act creating the changes. The 
answer to these objections by the responsible 
officers of the [rish Government has been that 
the aim of the Act is to assimilate local govern- 
ment in Ireland to that in force in England; 
therefore, the peculiarities of our local conditions 
have to a large extent been disregarded. What 
has proved good for England should be equally 
good for Ireland; that, in effect, has been the 
answer to all the objections made. Now, the 
ridiculousness of the action of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in this Clogher affair lies in this— 
that the Board of Guardians has only been 
seeking to do what is allowed to be done in 
England, and the central authority bases its 
objection to its so doing on the ground of the 
dissimilarity of the poor-law administration in 
the two countries. To strengthen this argu- 
ment it points to the imminence of the the new 
system of local government. Is not this a 
lovely sample of argument by the rule of con- 
trary? ‘You are just about to be introduced 
to local government based on the English 
system,” says the central authority, ‘and for 
that reason itis imperative you should not be 
allowed to do what the English system allows 
its Boards of Guardians to do, 7.e., appoint & 
lady poor-rate collector, and as you persist in. 
doing so we shall dissolve you.” 

To cut the knot in which it had entangled 
itself the Local Government Board ordered the 
guardians to appoint a man as a rate collector 
under threat of dissolution. That was on the 
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20th ult., and in the communication conveying 
this order there appears the allusion to the 
introduction of the new system of local govern- 
ment to which we have already referred, and 
which is really one of those two-edged argu- 
ments that cut deep into the party wielding 
such. The guardians contend that Miss Magill 
is quite as capable of making seizure under 
distress warrant as the man whom the Local 
Government Board has ordered them to appoint. 
But the only reply of the Local Government 
Board to the receipt of the Guardians’ 
reply was to put its threat in force. An 
order dissolving the Board was issued on the 
25th ult., and two officials were sent down from 
Dublin to adminster the affairs of the Union. 
We cannot but regard this as an unfortunate 
action, high-handed in its nature, and calculated 
to do a great deal of harm. The Local Govern- 
ment Board was proved to be entirely wrong 
upon the legal grounds by which it sought to 
invalidate Miss Magill’s appointment. The 
thing then resolved itself into a mere matter 
of punctilio on its part, and on such a score 
it was anything but politic that on the eve of 
the changes in local government to which it 
alluded it should have. taken upon itself to 
provide such an undesirable and uncalled for 
instance of its authority. The Union of 
Clogher is now saddled with a charge of £500 a 
year in the salaries of the two Dublin officials, 
who have forcibly taken over the work of the 
Guardians, and, needless to say, public feeling 
in the district is anything but favourable to the 
Department. This in acentre of loyal Unionism 
is a most regrettable state of.things. 


THE IDEAL WOMAN. 


Sue is not self-centred—not narrow but large- 
hearted ; full of sympathy for others who need 
it—and this inside her own home as well as 
outside it. 

Ideal Women are certainly not those who 
live at ease in body and mind while so much 
needs to be done and needs them to do it. 

The Ideal Woman should be of cultivated 
mind and sound physically—knowing the laws 
of health, and keeping them—able to take a 
full individual share in the life in the home and 
in the life outside it too. 

The interests of home are the interests of 
the State—only in the small instead of in the 
vast. Patriotism is a quality well developed 
in the Ideal Woman. 

Working, thinking, caring for others of her 
sex, is ‘‘ second nature’’ to her; and as the 
woman’s cause is the man’s, so is it also the 
world’s cause. 

The Ideal Woman is pitiful towards dumb, 
defenceless creatures, does not deck herself 
with ‘murderous millinery,” does not tie up 
her horses’ heads with a cruel bearing-rein, 
does not believe her doctor when he assures 
her, in his blandest drawing-room tones and 
most confidence-inspiring manner, that ‘‘ Vivi- 
section”’ is ‘‘ practically ” (!) painless, but she 
looks into this matter for herself, as into all 
other matters—knows, reasons, decides, and 
takes her stand against ‘‘ scientific torture.” 

The Ideal Woman has too much sound 
knowledge, and also experience of the world to 
pass hasty judgments and make rash criticisms 
as to people or as to events. 

She does not think ‘innocence is always 
virtue,” but desires to know, and knowledge is 
power. She has learned that some people 
fritter away life; some are always despondent ; 
life is a great good to some, delightful to a few, 
one long ceaseless heartbreak to many. Taking 
a brave, healthy, genial, individual share in 
life, not neglecting the body, she can be 
gracious, bright, and inspiring at home or in 
the world. Cultivation of the heart is very 

cood—of heart and of head, better. Both go 
ie to the making of that delightful product— 
‘The Ideal Woman.” 
Buam. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Dovustrut.— Doubtful ” objects to the vow 
of obedience in the marriage service, and as she 
is about to be married desires to know if the 
ceremony can be legally performed, either at 
church or chapel, with that part of the service 
modified; she does not want to be married at 
the Registry Office. ‘It is not,” she adds, 
“that I distrust my future husband in the 
least ; I have every confidence in him, but I 
think it is a wrong principle to start upon.” 
The Church of England service is fixed by law, 
and probably cannot be so substantially modi- 
fied by an individual priest, as by a change in 
the wording of the vow, however willing he 
might personally be; besides, obedience as the 
sum of wifely duty is reiterated and 
again in the service in the Book of Common 
Prayer. But it should be thoroughly under- 
stood by brides that there is no legal obligation 
at all wpon any Dissenting minister to use any 
one form of words rather than another. Any 
ceremony whatsoever is legal provided it 
includes mutual consent to marriage in the 
presence of an authorised person to register it 
and at least two other witnesses. These are 
the essential features that the law requires; 
anything else, besides such consent, that may be 
said or done (outside the Established Church) is 
at the discretion or by the wish of the contract- 
ing parties or the minister who marries them. 
I should say that there would be no difficulty 
in finding a minister of some Dissenting chapel 
who would be willing to use, if wished, part of 
the Church service, omitting the word ‘ obey,” 
and the exhortation in which the wiles 
obedience is enlarged upon. In the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament there was passed a law 
known as the Marriages Act, and by this 
even the presence of the registrar is dis- 
pensed with at Nonconformist marriages ; 
previously the registrar had to be there and 
register the marriage, but now the registration 
may be done by the Nonconformist clergy- 
man himself, and he may use just whatever 
form of ceremony he pleases to make a legal 
marriage in his chapel, provided it includes the 
essential declaration from either party that 
they freely take each other for husband and 
wife. Perhaps it would be possible to arrange 
for a wedding at a Friends’ Meeting House. 
The ‘‘Quakers’’ have always steadily held to 
their right to solemnise matrimony by their 
own very simple method, although I believe 
that for a considerable time their marriages 
were not recognised by the law as a conse- 
quence. Now, the principle of equality between 
the sexes has been, from the first, one of the 
leading doctrines of the Friends, and it is, of 
course, carried into their marriage service. It 
is, perhaps, rather more alarming than any 
other, inasmuch as the bride and bridegroom 
have to take the initiative themselves. The 
usual course of proceeding at a ‘‘ Quaker” 
wedding is this : The friends and guests assemble 
in the meeting-house in the ordinary manner, 
and the bridal party have the front seats 
reserved for them. Behind the table are seated 
two or three of the recognised ministers of the 
sect, but they are not there to take any part in 
the actual marriage vows. The bride enters 
with her father and attendants as usual, and 
she and the bridegroom remain seated beside 
each other for a few moments, and then 
stand up together and face the congregation, 
and successively repeat exactly the same words. 
These are, as far as I remember them, as follows: 
‘“‘T, A.B., take this my friend, C.D., to be my wife, 
and promise in the face of God and this con- 
gregation to be to her a faithful and loving 
husband to our lives’ end.” The bride repeats 
the same words with the obvious alterations, 
and they then sit down again, and a minister 
and any other friends present who feel so 
disposed offer prayers for their future happi- 
ness, or give a brief address on the subject. 
The essential thing to be understood, how- 
ever, is that any form of marriage before s 
person authorised to receive the declaration, 
such as the clergyman of any Nonconformist 


no doubt many ministers would willingly meet 
the wishes of both as to the ceremony, 
so that brides have only themselves to blame if 
bat now take the vow of obedience, either 
with the deliberate intention of not kee it, 


or without realising how very ht 
easily turn out to be for them to fulfil it. 

I. M.—You have given me any 
pseudonym to reply to, but you will 
yourself, no doubt, under your initials. I feel 


very much for you in your trouble with your 
servants. There is no doubt that, ignoble 
though it seems to be captured and held down 
by such matters, they are quite effectual for 
the purpose, and that until the domestic wheels 
run smoothly it is not possible to do any outside 
work orenjoyany pe peace of mind. Tohave 
had no less than five general serven‘s this year 
must be a truly miserable experience. You say 
that you are distressed that you cannot make 
them happy, because you are constantly trying 
to be kind and considerate, and do a ee de 
of the work yourself. It is very likely that 
you are too kind and do too much of the work, 
and would get on better by leaving the girl 
more to herself, and if she does not do properly, 
working yourself up by an effort (sup g it 
to be an effort) to have just an occasional and 
rare, but when it does come, thorough, storm. 
It is an extraordinary fact, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that a great many girls of that class 
really very much prefer to be governed with a 
firm, strong hand, and are far more faithful and 
attached to a mistress who is not too gentle of 
speech and manner, and does not put herself 
too much out of the way to consider their 
whims and conciliate them by indulgence. So 
much is said on the other side of the question— 
on the duty of being gentle to servants—that 
rhaps young housekeepers who earnestl 
esire to do the best they can are rather misl 
by it. But ‘the missis” does well to be ‘‘ the 
missis.” Discipline is wholesome. You should 
give them every possible substantial indulgence 
of the kind which they care for, especially food 
as nice and as varied as you can, and as much 
time to go out to see their friends as can be 
made to fit in with the household arrange- 
ments; but you have a right to expect faithful 
service in return, and not only to expect it, but 
to demand it, very decidedly and plainly. Do 
ou organise your work well—a certain duty to 
be done at a fixed time, on a certain day? If 
you arrange this with jodenens, and allow a 
fair period of time to get through it, then you 
can find out why it is not done, if it be 
neglected. You should, however, reflect if there 
may not be something in your circumstances that 
you are perhaps hardly aware of that affects 
the girls; or if there is any other person whatso- 
ever residing in your house who may in any way 
be responsible for the uneasiness and discon- 
tent. Sometimes, even, an ill-natured char- 
woman, or # spiteful tradesman whose bills 
have been looked after too sharply to suit him, 
will make a point of making every successive 
servant discontented with the place, and young, 
ignorant girls are often so foolish as to allow 
themselves to be influenced by what is said to 
them, even although they really know that they 
have got a good place. You do not tell me 
what you pay your servants, but it is certainly 
worth while to pay a good market rate of 
wages. Three or four pounds a year, which 
mean a great deal to a servant, do not work out 
to very much week by week to the mistress, 
and the additional comfort of having a thorough 
servant is well worth your economising upon 
something else if necessary. If you can pay 
fairly good wages you need not have a very 
young girl, and one who has turned twenty by 
two or three years is not only stronger and 
more experienced, but more likely also to have 
the sense to know when she has got a good 
place and a kind mistress than a younger one. 
Some of the Salvation Army girls are very good 
servants, if you can get one from Mrs. Booth, 
Mare-street, Hackney, London, but they are 
very respectable girls, and very conscientious 
(supposing, that is to say, they are fair speci- 
mens of the Army), and, accordingly, can 
obtain, and therefore ask, a good rate of wages. 
I hope some of these hints may be of some use 
to you. I assure you how much I sympathise 


chapel, is as legal as the Church ceremony, and | with you. 
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‘SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A very successful meeting was held at 
Manchester on the 16th by the United 
Women's Suffrage societies. A fuller report 
will be given in our number for December 
1st, in Mrs. Baxter’s usual ‘ Monthly 
Report.” 

* « 

Lady Battersea, in her otherwise de- 
lightful paper at Norwich, made in a 
sentence or two an excursion into history 
which I rather regretted, and did not 
report, but which, after the custom of 
men on the Press with anything which is 
disadvantageous to ‘‘ advancing ’’ women, I 
find is being far more largely quoted in the 
newspapers which reach me from all parts 
of the country than anything else that was 
said. Lady Battersea drew a ludicrous 
picture, which she declared to be that of 
the first women to speak on platforms. 
She declared that, in contra-distinction to 
the elegant and flowing draperies of ‘the 
forties,” the early women speakers at that 
date appeared on the platform with ‘“ an- 
becomingly short petticoats, mannish 


jackets, cropped hair, and a pork-vie hat.’’ 4 sentation also. 


The “forties” is a long time ago, and I 
should think that there were in this coun 
at that time no women speakers at all, 
except a few connected with some of the 
least known religious bodies; certainly, 
what can fairly be spoken of as platform 
we for women is a much newer thing 
the “‘ forties.’ 1 have never heard of 
any women who spoke from platforms—of 
any women, that is to say, of any standing, 
either socially or as speakers—until well 
on into the “ sixties’; and it was not until 
the commencement of the Woman's 
Suffrage agitation in 1868, and the passing 
in 1870 of the Edueation Act, requiring 
women who wished to take a share in 
the direction of elementary education to 
gain their seats on the School Boards by 
the ordinary election methods, that speak- 
ing became at all a possibility, or that the 
po lic recognised that there could really 
such a thing as a lady public speaker or 


lecturer. 
* * * 


It was from America that the idea came 
to us that women could, and therefore 
ought to, instruct and inspire by means of 
the living voice as wellas men. I quite 
well remember that, when I was a little 
irl, all the new ideas about women used to 
® derisively spoken of as ‘“‘ American,” 
and the inferetice was that no respectable 
woman belonging to the highly superior 
English race could dream of making her- 
self a laughing-stock and worse by holding 
any such ideas, or appearing before the 
public in any such ways. The tale has 
often been told of how, when women came 
as delegates from America to the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention in London in 
1840, the men here refused them admission, 
although their credentials were in perfect 
order, on the ground that, according to the 
Bible, and custom, and propriety, women 
had no right to take part in any public 
proceedings. ‘I suffer not a woman to 
teach’ was held to obviously apply to the 
case. But the women of America had 
been called to the platform by the sacred 
cause of anti-slavery. To teach and rouse 
opinion there about that subject was a 
service of danger, and so the American 
men welcomed their aid. . 
* * s 
The most successful American lecture 
agent of the present day, Major Pond, has 
just contributed an article to a series in an 
American magazine on the employments 
open to women, and he has stated that 
though some of the most successful 
lecturers for whom he has made arrange- 
ments in the past were women, he does not 
find that in the present day they have any 
successors. The great women orators of 
‘‘the forties ’’ and ‘‘ fifties,’ and later on, 
were, he says, the product of the strong 
and moving agitation of anti-slavery and 
the Civil War. It was those women who 
habituated the American public to the idea 
of its being possible and right for women 
to exercise the wonderful influence of the 
living voice and the magnetism of a strong. 
personality for the promotion of reform 
and the instruction of the thoughtless ; 
and thence ‘‘ platform women” came to 
England. But those American women 
anti-slavery lecturers, who spoke first 
under that powerful and unselfish impulse, 
and so taught us how fit women are for the 
platform, had in their own time and their 
own country to encounter much abuse and 
contempt, and dcubtless much misrepre- 
Here are two little illus- 


trations which I have recently found in 
American newspapers of how the earl 

anes ers ecg brig rnauived an 

abused. A very ag ieve she 
is now over ninety), aan | Mire Chase, of 
Rhode Island, has lately been giving some 
of her recollections of her early years, and 
she describes the experience of one of the 


early speakers ; the other illustration comes 
from the article of Major Pond above 
referred to. 


* * * 


Mrs. Chase says of one of the early 
speakers :— 

Abby Kelly first heard the thrilling tales of 
the horrors of slavery told by the Grimké 
sisters. She was then a young school teacher. 
She pledged half her salary to the anti-slavery 
cause. The American Society needed a print- 
ing-press, and she gave the whole of her little 
patrimony to supply this need. Then she gave 
up teaching, and went out single-handed and 
alone to plead for the slave. The amount of 
abuse and persecution which she endured is 
almost incredible in this day of freedom for 
women and for the slave. She has sat by my 
fireside, and with tears in her eyes and quiver. 
ing lips, she has told me how even women 
would taunt her as though she were a shameless 
person, to go out so before the public. When 
her wardrobe needed replenishing she went to 
her married sister and did house-cleaning and 
sewing to earn money for necessary clothing. 
Sometimes, after she had given a lecture, and 
had no place for a lodging, some man, touched 
by her earnest and eloquent appeal, would 
invite her to his home for the night ; his wife would 
scarcely speak to her, but would treat her with 
great incivility. Lucy Stone also suffered 
similar experiences. The care of fugitive slaves, 
and entertaining of anti-slavery speakers, 
became for many years an important part of 
our daily lives. When the proclamation of 
emancipation brought freedom to the slave, 
it left us prepared for the broader, more world- 
wide movement—the higher education and en- 


franchisement of women. 
* * * 


Major Pond tells the following inci- 
dent :— 

‘“*T am requested by Mr. Mowrey to say 
that a hen will undertake to crow like a cock at 
the Town Hall this afternoon at 5 o'clock. 
Anybody who wants to hear that kind of music 
will, of course, attend.” 

The above announcement was made by the 
pastor of the congregational church in Malden, 
Mass., in the autumn of 1847. A woman was 
to address a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
of which William Llovd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, and Theodore Parker were the pre- 
siding geniuses. Everybody besieged Mr. 
Mowrey to know what kind of a hen it was. 
He told them it was a young woman named Lucy 
Stone, a graduate of Oberlin College, of whom 
the rev. pastor so rudely spoke. 

* « & 


It may easily be supposed that the 
women whose whole life was devotedly 
given to freeing two millions of their 
fellow-creatures from bondage, and who 
depended for their clothing and food on 
‘“‘ spurts” of doing charing and sewing, or 
the charity of opponents, or the beneficence 
of their more wealthy fellow-members of 
the Anti-Slavery movement, were often 
rather indifferently costumed and un- 
becomingly coiffed. No doubt in these 
respects the wealthy dilettante lady 
speakers of to-day, when ‘‘ elegant ’’ women 
may appear on platforms without reproach, 
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compare most favourably with the brave, 
devoted women of a great bygone battle 
movement. But it was only a part of the 
mud sent flying at them in the course of 
the fight to represent them as ungainly, 
‘‘mannish,” and dead to the dear feminine 
delights of pretty and becoming raiment. 
‘The mud should not be thrown at their 
memories, too, by those who now do, 
amidst applause, precisely what the 
pioneers were Seandalioed for doing. 
* * * 


Just the same with the early suffrage 
speakers, and those who first pleaded for 
women in any direction in this country 
Cheap caricature and vulgar ridicule, 
used as weapons to drive them from 


their posts, represented them as 
“‘ mannish,”  ‘ scarecrows,” ‘‘ scream- 
ing,” immodest, ugly. ‘‘ Women’s rights 


are men’s lefts’’ was a _ favourite 
sarcasm—‘‘long-haired men and _short- 
haired women want women’s rights’ was 
another; but it was not true—it was the 
coarse blow of vulgar minds at a great new 
fact, the rising influence of women—and 
do not let us allow ourselves to report the 
malicious invention of the enemy as 
historic truth about our brave pioneers. 
* * * 

Certainly as regards the women who 
began to speak in the “ sixties”’ and who 
‘were, of course, hae amongst us up to very 
lately (some of them, indeed, happily 
remain so still) the description given by 
Lady Battersea does not apply in the 
least. There was, indeed, one conspicuous 
instance amongst the early English speakers 
of a woman who used to appear upon the 
platform with cropped hair, and in what, 
twenty years ago, no doubt was an 
unusually mannish garb, but was, in 
point of fact, only the coat and 
skirt which has for the last six or eight 
years been so very generally worn by 
women. This was Miss Emily Faithfull ; 
but her cropped hair and manly garb was 
quite a personal eccentricity on her part, 
and was no more characteristic or typical 

. of the first women public speakers than, 
for example, the dress and the manners of 
the late Caroline, Duchess of Montrose, or 
some other illustrations that I could easily 
name, of the habits and appearance of 
British peeresses as a class. 

* * * 

It matters nothing, doubtless, to those 
who have finished their work and passed 
away, leaving to their successors the 
benefit of a path cleared through the jungle 
of prejudice and immemorial custom on 
which they now walk daintily and easily, 
‘that those successors should speak of the 
pioneers lightly; but as Macaulay has 
pointed out, in a well-known and eloquent 
passage, it is of importance for the future 
of the world that those who have suffered 
abuse and loss in the interests of truth 
and progress should be honoured in 
memory. If there is to be added to all that 
they suffer in life, the knowledge that they 
will be decried in the future even by those 
who enter into the fruits of their labours, 
and occupy easily and with general ap- 
proval the positions for which the pioneers 
fought through difficulty and amidst tumult 
and loss of peace and applause—then a 
precious inducement to those still living to 
enter the ill-rewarded service of new truth 
will be lost. : 

* * 


So the women of to-day should not 
accept as historic truth, and repeat with 
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their endorsement, the jeering insults 
that the common herd poured forth in 
their own day upon the first women who 
spoke in public, or entered any other of 

e “new” paths. As Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rundell Charles wrote :—‘‘ How little those 
who follow know the agony it costs to 
take the first step, to venture on the perilous 
ground no human soul around has tried. 
But . because the heroes declare 
their conflicts and sufferings are nothing, 
we who tread on the land they have 
conquered, are not altogether to take them 
at their word, and lose the inspiration of 
seeing what they underwent, and how they 
overcame.” 

* * * 

Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the young 
American astronomer, has been given an 
appointment in France. She has now 
been put at the head of the Bureau of 
Measurements, a newly-created depart- 
ment of the Paris Observatory, and with 
five or six women as assistants is engaged 
on a huge photographic chart of the 
heavens and on a new stellar catalogue. 
She works six hours a day (or night), and 
is paid the modest compensation of £1 a 
week. 

* * * 

Miss Carpenter, lady principal of 
Alexandra Hall, Aberystwyth, was reaséilly 
the recipient of a handsome gift—a solid 
silver tea and coffee service of Queen Anne 
design—from, as they themselves phrased 
it, ‘present, old, and  antediluvian 
students.’ Representatives of these 
classes made appropriate speeches, testify- 
ing to their affection and esteem for Miss 
Carpenter. During the eleven years Miss 
Carpenter has held the post of Lady 
Principal the women students have in- 
creased from a dozen to one hundred and 
seventy-seven. A new and handsome hall, 
built to accommodate 150 residents, was 
ee in 1896 by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Even this has proved too small, 
and this year a new wing to accommodate 
50 additional students has been added. 
Male students were at the presentation in 
considerable numbers. 

* * * 


Miss Carpenter has, however, just be- 
come engaged in a storm in a teacup, 
which, though amusing, is to those imme- 
diately concerned, no doubt of considerable 
importance, and is not without its serious 
side in regard to larger interests. It 
seems that a week or two ago a young 
lady student, resident in Alexandra Hall, 
was found, like a modern Juliet, talking 
to her lover out of her bedroom window, 
the young man being also a student of the 
University. The principal and the lady 
principal made a most serious fuss about 
this incident, and after a great deal of 
inquiry, they have decided that Romeo 
shall be banished from the college for two 
terms. This is so far satisfactory that it 
reverses the ordinary social rule of placing 
the penalty entirely on the woman. She 
is, in this case, to be allowed to remain 
and continue her studies. But the other 
male students have made a great demon- 
stration of sympathy with their fellow. 
The local paper tells us :— 

‘The male offender has departed to his exile. 
Before going he was presented with a marble 
timepiece and a silver-plated inkstand by his 
late colleagues. Previously to the departure 
of the train in which he left the town, the 
students assembled in force, and forming up in 


funeral order, dressed in deep black and wearing- 
their black gowns in the form of cowls, the 
solemn procession started for the station. The 
leading file carried open books, and the ‘ Dead 
March’ was sung, together with Welsh funeral 
hymns. The departing student was escorted to 
his carriage, amid loud cheers.” 
* * * 

This is the usual result of making a 
martyr! It would probably have been 
better if the matter had been passed over 
by the authorities as privately as possible. 
Censure and admonition, and perhaps a 
period of confinement from sports, or a 
small fine, might have met the case, though, 
of course, it is very important that the 
young people at mixed universities should 
quite understand that they are places for 
study, and not for flirtation and love- 
making. If the parents of daughters sup- 
een that the girls are likely, even in the 

alls specially provided for women, to be 
entangled in this way, it will be a serious 
obstacle to girls getting leave to go, and a 
cause of a check to the ambitions of a great 
many young women. So the girls who are 
now in residence at colleges should make 
up their minds, if necessary, to sacrifice 
their own feelings to some extent for the 
benefit of the future of their sex and the 
progress of education. 

* * % 

One of the habits of thought at present 
current, that will, undoubtedly, be modified 
as women obtain more influence in regard 
to public matters, is the strong tendency 
that at poe exists to regard offences 
against the person, and especially those in 
which there are caused moral as well as 
physical injuries, as of far less conse- 
quence than offences against property. It 
is quite amazing to women at present to 
see the degree to which magistrates 
and judges, who appear to be fairly 
right-minded men in_ the ordinary 
business of life, regard personal violence 
and outrage as of comparatively small con- 
sequence by comparison with theft or em- 
bezzlement. This will be altered by the 
influence of women, because it is they who 
feel most strongly, in consequence of their 
own bodily weakness, the necessity that 
there is for the protection of the citizen’s 
person by law. Men in the position either 
of judges or unpaid magistrates are very 
little likely to be victims of any sort of 
outrage ; both their own capacity to defend 
themselves and their social position render 
the chances of any violence being offered to 
them so unappreciable that they do not 
realise it as possible in any vital or per- 
sonal way. Even well-to-do women, if 
they go about the world at all alone, can 
never have the same sense of security. 
Moreover, as regards the large class of 
outrages committed by men upon women, 
the number and atrocity of which is little 
understood by the public at large because 
the papers do not report them, the interest 
of women would be far keener than that of 
men in the protection of the weaker 
members of the female sex. Strong illustra- 
tion of the necessity for a reform in opinion 
and action in this direction was afforded 
last week when, in one case, a man found 
guilty of repeated outrages on his own little 
daughter of twelve, which the judge 
described as the worst case he had ever 
known, was sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment; while the postmistress of 
Patricroft, near Manchester, was sentenced 
to three years’ penal servitude for having 
forged a notice of withdrawal of money 
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from a Post Office Savings Bauk book. | 


She declared that she had only borrowed 
the money, with the intention of paying it 
back, which is, of course, a common excuse 
with those who embezzle; but the jury 
appdrently believed her, and for some time 
re to find her guilty at all, and when 
under pressure of the judge they brought 
in a verdict of guilty they added to it that 
they believed it was her intention to re 
the money, and they strongly facominénsled 
her to the extreme mercy of the Court 
under the First Offenders Act. The 
difference in the character and in the 
sentences of these two cases speaks for 
itself. 
* * * 


The governors of the Royal Holloway 


College, Egham, have appointed Miss 
Margaret Sim as secretary. As the 
offered 


post is a fairly paid one, the 
g £250 a year, the competition was 
naturally very keen, and some 200 candi- 
dates for the post presented themselves. 
The former secretary, Mr. Clifford Smith, 
received a salary of £500 a year, and at 
first sight it seems “unjustifiable that a 
woman should receive only half the amount 
for fulfilling the same duties. However, 
it is no doubt the case that Mr. Clifford 
Smith had responsible and difficult duties 
to fulfil in the inaugural years at College, 
that will no longer be required now that 
it is thoroughly organised. 

* *  * 


We read in the Boston Woman’s Journal : 
—‘‘ Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of 
Chicago, has generously contributed money 
to send the Woman's Jowrnal for the next 
three months to 257 prospective legislators 
and other influential citizens of Illinois.’’ 
Now, to send a paper recording all the 
news and arguments about a movement to 
@ person for a fixed period is certainly one 
of the best ways of educating them on it. 
To send the Woman’s Sianau for three 
months to 257 persons is more than we 
could venture to suggest to any individual 
friend ; but could not some of our readers 
arrange to send this, the only suffrage and 
equal rights journal, to their own speci 
M.P.’s, or ministers, or editors, for a few 
months, so helping both the paper and the 
cause ? 

* «£ * 


When, in every paper, there is so much 
outery against the killing of birds for women’s 
hats, it is well to remember that the 
slaughter for purposes of appetite (chiefly men’s 
appetites) is far greater. It appears that about 
56,000 quail are annually netted on the Island 
of Capri alone. The greatest numbers are 
taken between the last days of April and May 
16th. The numbers taken on the Greek 
islands are also immense. Some of the methods 
of capture employed are very curious, and pro- 
bably date from remote antiquity, though as 
yet undescribed in print. A large number of 
those taken in spring are males, probably three- 
fourths. The quail being a polygamous bird, 
it will be obvious that only a limited number of 
the migrating hosts would breed in Europe. If 
it were even possible to secure that only male 
quail should be retained by the fowlers, and 
that all females taken should be liberated, bird- 
life in Italy would be much increased. About 
40,000 quail are taken every year in the Merea, 
and from 20,000 to 25,000 birds on the island of 
Cerigo. These are sent to Marseilles. 

* x * 


The travelling library is to be introduced in 
Missouri. It will be under the excellent 
auspices of the Missouri Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who have made a study of travelling 
library methods in New York, Ohio, Iowa, 
Michigan and other States. 


the least. 
woman that was stoutand able-bodied went and 
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ARGENTY’S STRAWS. 
AN AMERICAN STORY. 
By Guiretma ZOLLINGER. 
‘“Waat did you take her for, Celestiny?” 
asked old Mrs. Betts, curiously. 

‘“*T took her because I thought it was best,” 
answered Miss Celestina Hoppett, primly. ‘I 
s’pose you don’t know,” she went on, after a 
pause, ‘‘ that I have a way of helping.” 

Mrs. Betts looked interested. 

‘‘ Yes,” pursued Miss Hoppett, flattered by 
the look, which contained a proper proportion 
of respect, ‘‘ yes, I don’t believe in promisc’ous 
charity, which is, as I take it, generally an insult 
to them it’s offered to—always is, in fact, and 
took so, except where folks isso down in self- 
respect that they don’t care for anything but 
filling their stomachs, and their stoves, and 
covering their backs with what didn’t cost ’em 


anything.” 


Mrs. Betts appeared by her expression to 


agree with these vigorous views, so Miss 
Hoppett, very much at home in her own 


sitting-room, went on : 
‘‘Nor yet do I lean to handing over my 
money to an organisation—not to some, any- 


way. The money generally gets give out in 


such cases in an awful ill-judged way, to say 
I positive know of.one case where a 


asked for a new dress and a pair of shoes. 
That woman wouldn't work, and she got that 
dress and those shoes. Shameful misappropri- 


ation of funds, I call that,’’ ended Miss Hoppett, 
impressively. 


‘IT don’t know but it was,” faintly assented 
Mrs. Betts, who believed in organisations her- 


self as the easiest way of helping the poor. 


‘*T know you don’t exactly agree with me,” 


said Miss Hoppett, politely, ‘and I will say 
that some organisations are entirely to be 
trusted. I give some to that kind myself. 


But this one wasn’t. And it set me thinking. 
I’ve got lots of time—oceans of it, as you might 
say; and so what’s to hinder me doing the heft 


al | of my own charity work according to my own 


method ?” 

“Nothing at all to hinder you, Celestiny,” 
responded Mrs. Betts; ‘‘but we hain’t all got 
oceans of time, nor your knack of managing, 
either.” 

Miss Hoppett smiled a pleased smile. 

‘‘ Well,” she answered, modestly, ‘‘some has 
one knack, and some has another. Now about 
Argenty—ain’t that a silly name? ’Twas that 
made me hesitate some about taking her. But 
I considered that she didn’t name herself, and 
so wasn’t to blame; and I took her.” 

‘Fearful scrawny, ain’t she?’ said Mrs. 
Betts. 

‘“‘Yes,” returned Miss Hoppeit, gravely; 
‘scrawny all over, in her body and her mind 
and her soul. And her soul’s the scrawniest 
part of her. However, I’m watching her straws 
careful; and if I don’t get a leading by the 
time I get her. body fed up, I'll be mistaken.” 

Mrs. Betts looked puzzled. 

‘Watching her straws!” she repeated 
‘* What do you mean, Celestiny? Is that part 
of your method you was speaking of ?” 

‘“*It’s all my method, Mrs. Betts,” rejoined 
Miss Hoppett, solemnly—“ every plumb bit of 
it.” 

‘* Well, I wish you’d explain it, Celestiny.”’ 

“Tt don’t need no explaining. You know 


the old saying, ‘Straws tell which way the 


wind blows ?’” 


Betts, rising to go. 
me, Celestiny. 


Mrs. Betts noaded. 

‘* Well, I just invite some poor creature like-. 
Argenty to come and make me a visit, and then 
I watch her straws; and by the time her 
visit’s done I generally get on track of what to. 
set her at. Catch me giving her anything! It’s. 
my business to make her feel that she mustn't 


take anything, if she can possibly do for herself. 


I set three to earning a good living a’ready 


just by watching their straws; though don’t. 
you repeat it, Mrs. Betts, for I hadn’t ought to 
have spoke of it.” 


‘Oh, I won't tell anybody,” replied Mrs. 
‘6 You needn’t be afraid of" 
You know me.” 


“I know you won't say anything if you 


promise not,” said Miss Hoppett, “‘and do you: 
come again.” 


Mrs. Betts was not a lingerer; when she rose: 


to go, she went. And from the foot of the. 
steps she smiled assent to her friend’s invita- 
tion, and was off around the corner, leaving 


Miss Hoppett leisurely to shut and fasten the 


front door. 


“‘T don’t put no faith in the general public,” 


Miss Hoppett always answered, when rallied on 
her locked doors. 
that comes steppin’ in on you unawares from 
the streets these days. 


“'Taint generally angels. 


“T shouldn't think, then, you'd be takin’ so 


many strange girls and women, Celestiny,” said: 


old Mrs. Phelps, who was a near neighbour. 

‘© Oh,” laughed Miss Hoppett, ‘I ain’t afraid 
of them. I only take one at a time, you know;. 
and I ain’t struck a wicked one among the lot. 
Some of ’em has been misguided, and all of 
’em has been unfortunate; but that’s the very 
worst you can say of ’em. They've all been 
honest, and willing to work as soon as they 
knew what to get at.” 

‘“Well, do you think Argenty’s going to. 
work ?” persisted Mrs. Phelps. ‘She's a 
regular gawk, to my mind. When I come in. 
to set a bit with you, there she is a-drinkin’ in 
every word I say, till I’m out of patience in no. 
time.” 

‘‘'Yes, Argenty’s going to work,” answered 
Hiss Hoppett, calmly. 

‘‘T don’t see what at,” went on Mrs. Phelps. 
“She looks like a bean-pole with a dress on;. 
and them long, scrawny hands of hers gives me 
the fidgets. If you must have strange folks 
about all the time, why can’t you take some- 
body kind of cheering instead of them that the 
neighbours can’t abide ?” 

‘*T guess I’m wanted,” answered Miss Hop- 
pett, with unmoved serenity. ‘‘I see Argenty 
waving at me to come.” And then she went 


home. 


That night Miss Hoppett sat alone in her 
room, thinking. Argenty had now been with 
her two weeks. ‘‘She’s got straws, I know she 
has,” she said to herself, ‘‘only she keeps ’em 
out of sight. Well,” she ended, as she went to 
bed, “‘ifshe hain’t showed no good straws, she 
hain’t showed no bad ones, neither. I'll not 
worry. It’s my business to make anote of the 
straws when I see ’em, not to make a fuss 
because I can’t see ’em.” 

The next day Argenty showed a straw. Miss 
Hoppett had a headache—such a severe one 
that she lay in her darkened room all day and 
ate nothing. 

But she did not lie there alone. Argenty, 
who was sixteen, would not leave her. If she, 
in the language of Mrs. Phelps, sat and 
‘‘ gawked”’ at her kind hostess, she gawked to 
some purpose. She saw when a streak of sun- 
shine fell across the eufferer’s face and promptly 


' shut it out. 
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‘‘ That shade’s curled on the edge,” murmured 
Miss Hoppett, gratefully ; ‘‘and it will let the 
sun in when the sun gets just so. Did you 
stick the pin in the same hole I do? I don’t 
want the shade all pricked up.” 

“Yes,” answered Argenty, softly. 

“Oh,” sighed Miss Hoppett, as the day 
declined; ‘if only somebody would sop my 
head with camphor, and then rub it.” 

“TI will,” said Argenty. 

The large handkerchief that had bound Miss 
Hoppett’s temples was quickly removed, and 
then Argenty set to work. All the gratitude 
for two weeks of kindness was in those long, 
sympathetic hands as they rubbed, with a 
mechanical touch, the pain away. And if 
only Miss Hoppett could have seen Argenty’s 
face with its look of devotion! For this two 
weeks was her first experience of kindness. 
Left to the unwilling care of an uncle and aunt, 
her sixteen years had been one long begrudg- 
ment of everything necessary to the girl’s life. 
And she had turned stupid under such treat- 
ment. That night Miss Hoppett slept. And 
when she woke in the morning she said, 
“‘Argenty showed one straw, anyway—the 
straw of a kind heart.” 

Presently she began to feel a little longing 
for food. It was seven o'clock, and at that 


moment Argenty was knocking at Mrs. Phelps’ |. 


kitchen door. 

Mrs. Phelps herself opened the door, her 
expression of pleased expectation turning to a 
frown as she saw Argenty. 

But Argenty did not notice. 

‘What do folks eat the next morning after 
they have had an awful headache all day and 
hain’t et nothing ?” was her eager question. 

Mrs. Phelps looked surprised, but she 
answered, ‘‘ Toast and tea.”’ 

“Thank you kindly, ma'am,” said Argenty, 
turning away. 

‘*Here!”’ called Mrs. Phelps. 

Argenty turned towards her. 

‘Butter toast, not milk toast, is what's 
wanted.” 

Then the girl smiled a radiant smile. 

‘* That’s the very kind I know how to make,” 
she said. ‘A cooking woman showed me 
once.” 

Away hurried Argenty, while Mrs. Phelps 
gazed after her. 

“That girl’s gettin’ woke up,’ she said; ‘‘ she 
surely is; but I'll venture to say her toast will 
be doughy in the middle. I'll step over, I 
guess, in about ten minutes and see to it. I 
s’pose Celestiny’s been having a spell with her 
head.” 


The ten minutes had lengthened to twenty 
when Mrs. Phelps entered Miss Hoppett’s 
kitchen. 

The tea-kettle was boiling on the stove, and 
on a plate in Argenty’s hand was a thin slice 
of beautifully browned bread. 

‘“‘ Here!” said Mrs. Phelps. ‘Let me look 
at that before you turn the boiling water 
over it.” 

She turned the plate and examined the 
toast. She turned it over with a fork. ‘‘ Well, 
you've got it right, for a wonder,” she said. 

Again Argenty smiled. With a quick move- 
ment she flooded the toast with boiling water 
and instantly drained it off into a pan. 

‘* Well, that’s right, too,” commented Mrs. 
Phelps. 

Then, with tiny lumps of butter on it, it was 
put into the oven. 

‘I guess,” said Mrs. Phelps, ‘ Celestiny’ll 
think that’s good toast. I'll make the tea for 
her myself.” 

‘*T should’nt wonder,” said Miss Hoppett 
later in the day, ‘if I set Argenty to cookin’. 
Her first straw points that way.” 

Miss Hoppett did not recover as usual from 
her headache. She was ailing and without an 
appetite for several days. Argenty looked at 
her and was miserable. 

‘*T wish I could cook something for her,” 
she said to herself; ‘‘and I could, too, if Mrs. 
Phelps would tell me what and show me how.” 

She sat irresolute half an hour. Then she 
said: ‘‘I don’t care if Mrs. Phelps don’t like 
me, I’m going to ask her.” ‘ 

Miss Hoppett was lying down, and silently 
Argenty stole out of the house and hastened 
across the street. She was met this time, 
however, without a frown. 

“What can I get her to eat?” she asked, 
without a preliminary word. Preliminaries 
she felt were not for her when she was dealing 
with Mrs. Phelps. 

‘* Hum!” said Mrs. Phelps. ‘‘ What has she 
had to eat?” 

Argenty told her, and then added: “ But she 
cun’t eat none of it; and so it’s just the same 
as if she hadn’t had nothing.” 

‘‘ Tf I was you,” remarked Mrs. Phelps, judi- 
ciously, ‘‘I should try rice. Rice sounds easy, 
but it ain’t. A stirred-up mess of rice there 
ain’t a dog could abide.” 

‘ Yes’m,” said Argenty, eagerly. 

‘* I see you're a-listenin’ to me, and I'll tell 
you how to cook it,” went on the old woman, 
astonished to find in her own breast a feeling of 
approval toward Argenty. 

‘‘ Now,” she said, when she had concluded 


her minute directions, ‘do you think you can 
do it?” 

‘* I believe I can,” replied Argenty, brightly. 

If she had answered flippantly, Mrs. Phelps” 
heart would have closed to ber at once. But. 
there was that in her reply that, besides con- 
fidence in her own powers, showed respect for 
Mrs. Phelps, and an appreciation of the diffi- 
culties in preparing rice. 

“I believe she can, too,” remarked Mrs.. 
Phelps, as she watched Argenty hurrying back. 
‘Them big hungry eyes of hers has a way of 
seein’ into the mysteries of cookin’, I must: 
admit. There she comes again. I wonder 
what she’s forgot?’ She rose and opened the 
door without waiting for Argenty to knock. 

“Oh!” said the girl; “what do you put 
over it?” 

“To be sure!” cried Mrs. Phelps. ‘ Well, 
in this case, cream and sugar would be best, 
I guess.” 

‘TI just got the rice out to pick over when I 
happened to think of it,” explained Argenty. 

“That girl’s got some judgment, if she is a. 
bean-pole,” said Mrs. Phelps, when gArgenty 
had gone back a second time. 

Mrs. Phelps and all her friends were plump 
and roly-poly, and a tall and slender human 
figure was all wrong in her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I have known girls that 
would have been dishin’ up before they thought 
of making’ a sauce for the rice. Well, Celestiny's. 
favored for once. Argenty does re'ly seem to 
want to do for her.” 

All the afternoon Miss Hoppett lay silent in 
her room, though she was not asleep. And it 
was quite supper-time when Argenty appeared 
in the doorway, her cheeks flushed and her eyes. 
alight, to ask her out to the table. 

Wearily Miss Hoppett rose, and slowly she 
walked into the little dining-room. She was 
some fifty years old, but to-day she looked 
older. 

‘* Why, child!” she exclaimed, in a pleased 
tone, “what have you got for me? Rice?’ 
And she smiled. 

‘“Yes,”’ answered Argenty, her heart full of 
happiness. 

Miss Hoppett drew the dainty saucer toward 
her, poured on cream and sifted sugar, and 
quietly took a mouthful, expecting nothing, but 
pleased that Argenty had tried to get something 
for her that she could eat. 

‘* Why, child!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ who cooked 
this rice? It tastes like what ma used to 
cook.” 

“TI did,” said Argenty, modestly ; ‘ but Mrs. 
Phelps told me how.” 
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Miss Hoppett said no more. But to herself 
e@he thought, as she ate with a relish: “I 
don’t need to watch for any more straws. 
Lawyer Rowley and his wife are always want- 
"ding a goodcook. There’s only two of ’em, and 
they pay four dollars a week. That’s the place 
Argenty. Good cookin’, such as Argenty’ll 


for 
do for ’em, is worth it.” 


“I should think you'd have kept Argenty, 
Celestiny,” said Mrs. Betts, some six months 


later. 


Independent. 


SOMETHING FOR THE JAPS TO 


LEARN. 


A x1ss is an-unknown thing in Japan. I know 
ou will exclaim, as I did: ‘“‘ But what do the 

dor" I cannot tell you what they do, but 
suppose they have som to it— 
what, I have not yet discovered. Certain it is 
+hat a lover never kisses his sweetheart, a 
husband never kisses his wife, a mother never 
kisses her child. He made a great mistake, 
the man who wrote that a kiss was ‘“‘ Nature’s 
Volapiik, the universal language of love.” You 
can kiss any Japanese girl—she will not object, 
for she range ness understand what you 
mean. She only think: “What queer 
people these foreigners are!” 

To give an idea of what the Japanese think 
of kissing, I shall reproduce here an essay 
written in English in a Tokio school by a 
Japanese young man : 

“* KIss, 

‘The -wind of Occidental civilization swept 
all over the country, and their customs were 
introduced day after day, and most of the 
Japanese young men are indulging in their 
manners. When they meet together av 
ehake hands. They begin their speaking wi 
Good morning.’ They put roses on their 
bosom, as-if the presents of young ladies. 
That is right; I don’t say that it is bad or 
foolish. You had better do so. But there is 
one thing that is awful dangerous— that is kiss 
what is call English. What is kiss? Kiss isa 
galute by touching the lips closely together, and 
use when express » strong sym Now, 
let me tell you the reason of it. , it is 
physically dangerous. Toothache, consumption 
of the lungs and other diseases transfer by 
certain means to other persons. The kiss is the 
best interposition amongst certain means in 
transferring certain diseases. Take a lady who 
has disease in her lungs, for instance, and I kiss 
her; her disease may transfer to me, and I may 
become a sick man. This is the first dis- 
advantage. Secondly, it does not seem fair to 


‘*Me!” answered Miss Hoppett, ‘‘I couldn’t. 
I'll own I should like to have done it, but I 
couldn't have paid no such price as she’s a- 
getting, and, besides, I have to be taking other 
girls and watching their straws.”—N. Y. 
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Japanese eyes. When I see le kiss I feel | 
disagreeable, and therefore apanese feel 


. I am sure in such reasons, I dare 


say, it is quite bad to introduce that custon in 
our country.” - 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


Exsgctric seal has this year been brought as 
near to perfection as ble. This fur, which 
is much cheaper than the real skin, is 

made into the most c of new capes an 

coats. The capes are with the new- 
shaped flounce and storm collar, while the chic 
sac prevails as to coats. In many cases a 
smart little toque and a muff of the same fur 
completes the “set” of furs, which are sold at 
most reasonable atl ode pa for the three articles. 

The much-talked of maise has really 
come in, and is ip eal worn, for it suits 
many figures and is an essentially femi- 
nine air about it. A very pretty costume of 
grey cloth in this style, has the skirt trimmed 
round the lower part with grey satin bands, 
edged with silver cord and dotted with small 
oxydised silver buttons in twos. The polonaise 
is very simply shaped, the front forming au 
opening which the points of the bands on the 

go up to meet with much more charming 
effect than if they had been merely straight. 
The vest is of the cloth embroid with silk 
and silver, and the collar with its silver buttons, 
and the waistband and cuffs, are grey velvet. 

Many of the smartest skirts fasten up the 
left side over an underskirt, the top one g 
short, to show about six inches below its edge, 
of the other material. Sometimes the over- 
skirts are laced up the side, sometimes they 
are fastened by straps of braid, and at others 
they hook over, under a band of fur, which is 
continued up to the shoulder. One of these 
dresses is carried out in warm tints of brown 
and chestnut. The over-dress is of deep brown 
Louis velveteen, bodice and skirt lacing up the 
left side with brown silk cord. The under-dress 
is of chestnut cloth, with a satin finish, the 

oke and sleeves gg Diag ea with crossing 
fines of brown fur. The belt is of the cloth, 
passed through steel slides. 

Elderly married ladies ary come in for 
scant attention at the hands of the modiste, but 
some really ideal dresses have been made 
especially for them, composed of white foulard, 
rendered suitably sedate by means of quantities 
of black lace and embroidery. Many leadin 
society women of mature years have adopte 
these dresses, and they are having a great 
vogue during the autumn visits to country 
houses. Most ladies prefer to keep them un- 
relieved by any colour, but some handsome 
toilettes have a waist-belt and collar of coloured 
velvet in a warm, bright tone. Unless the 
wearer is very stout, the flounced skirt is par- 
ticularly becoming to elderly women, and this 


in white with a bordering of black lace appl 
of 


cation is worn by many of the best dresse 
our elder leaders of society. 


ever, be accomplished with a 
ing, 
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At a recent ball in Southport, Mrs. Hall 
Caine, wife of the novelist, wore a regal cloak 
of ermine, with hood of ivory white satin, and 
lined with the same material. This cloak, 
which caused much approving comment, reached 
to the feet, and when worn entirely covered 
the ivory satin gown of the wearer. Mrs, 
Hall © wore a splendid rope of pearls 
around her throat which fell to the waist, sus- 
pending a brilliant diamond pendant; her hair, 
which was low-dressed, was also adorned by a 
bandeau of pearls. 


GOOD HEALTH WITHOUT 


DRUGS. 

5.—A QUESTION OF DAILY WORK. 
Anzu will be found in young people who 
have to work in factories, who have to "hreniliz 
vitiated air, and who neglect, or do not from 
ignorance supply, the necessary aliment of food 
and — to maintain and restore a daily 
waste of energy necessary to support the labour 
either of brain or hands,” = 

The natural consequence of neglecting the 
fundamental laws of health is a visible pallor— 
a diminution of roundness and firmness in the 
muscles, and a lassitude and a sinking weariness 
which unfits the individual to do his or her daily 
work either of brain or hand. 

The replenishing of the system from the 
wasting of tissues which is going on every day 


can only be accomplished by the proper assimi- 
lation of food. : . aes 


It cannot be done with medicine. It can, how- 
palatable, and be Focd:beverars. 

table, and agreeable -beve: F 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is such a Hood beverane, 


possessing, as it does, wonderful nourishing, 


strengthening, and stimulative powers, unsur- 
passed by any other Food-beverage. ; 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not a medicine. It does 
simply what it is claimed to do, and its 
strengthening powers are being recognised to 
an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the Woman’s 
Signa (a postcard will do) a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concentrated form of 
nourishment and vitality, is invaluable; nay, 
more than this ; for to all who wish to face the 
strife and battle of life with ter endurance 
and more sustained exertion, it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all Chemists, Grocers and Stores, or from 60, 
61 and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


CHILDREN.—"‘ Why are you leaving him?” 
asked Hara, who met the grey spectre, Melan- 
choly, as she slunk through the twilight. ‘He 
is surrounded by merry and innocent children,” 
she answered; ‘‘ my chance is gone.” 


‘‘ Allegories.”—Farrar. 


PLEASE NOTE THAT . . 


“Viyella” 


-is not a low-priced 
Flannelette, 
but a High-Class 
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DOES NOT SHRINK! 


For 
NIGHTDRESSES, 
DRESSING GOWNS, 
KNICKERBOCKERS, &c., &c. 
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BAY SHIRTS, 
GOLFING JACKETS, 
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FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


H.R.H. tHe Ducuess or ALBANY won the 
hearts of all classes on the occasion of her 
visit to Coventry on the 16th inst. Her object 
was the opening of a bazaar in aid of St. Thomas's 
Vicarage Fund, the present vicar, the Rev. Eric 
M. Farrar, having accepted the living of St. 
John’s, Hoxton, naturally anxious to 
leave the dwelling unencumbered by debt for 
his successor. As this was the Du ’s first 
visit to the city, she expressed a desire to see 
something of ‘‘ old Coventry,” which wore quite 
a festive appearance. The decorations, were, 
however, ly confined to the newer of 
the town, the quaint old streets being left un- 
adorned. All along the route one heard the 
hope expressed that this, the first visit, would 
not be the last; and H.R.H. seemed much 
touched with the hearty welcome accorded her 
by the “cycle city.” Duchess’s costume 
was an excellent example of good taste, and 
became her admirably. It was composed of 
rich purple cloth and velvet, trimmed with 
brown fur, the cloak lined white satin, and the 
lovely shower bouquet of mauve and white 
orchids, lilies, and other choice flowers, pre- 
sented by Miss Joan Bullock, harmonised most 
effectively. 


* * * 


Tue late Miss Davies, for many years a 
-member of the Liverpool School Board, is to 
have a memorial from her fellow citizens. The 
movement has been well set afoot, and an ener- 
getic committee is already at work. Some 
enduring token of the valuable services Miss 
Davies gave to the School Board, and indeed 
to the whole philanthropic life of the city, is 
the earnest wish of all who knew her. The 
many others who have benefited by her labours 
will no doubt be glad to record their gratitude 
in such a way. Mrs. Alfred Booth has been 
elected president of the committee formed to 
arrange a public meeting, and Mrs. E. Stewart 
Brown, Mrs. Owen Davies, and Colonel Morri- 
son were elected vice-presidents, with Miss 
Anna Williams secretary and convener, and 
Mr. Riley as treasurer. 

* * * 

A Mortuer’s Love.—The Vienna correspondent 
of the Morning Post wrote last week that the 
remains of the late Empress of Austria ‘‘ have 
now been placed next to the sarcophagus con- 
taining the body of her dearly-loved son, the 
Crown Prince Rudolph.” The announcement 
recalls’ the story of a devotion of which few 
natures are capable. The Empress was united 
to her son by ties so strong that with his death 
her own life practically ended. One who was 
for many years her constant companion says 
that from the day of Prince Rudolph’s death 
the Empress passed from youth to age, her 
bright, clear reason more or less gave way, and 
a doctor hardly ever left her side. Only by living 
in the past could she forget her grief. When 
anything woke her to the reality of the present 
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she suffered over all that she felt on 
the first day that she knew she had to face 
the future without the son who made life 
precious. 

* * * 


FalTHro.ty has the Duchess of York main- 
tained the interest taken by her mother in the 
London Needlework Guild, which has just held 
ite annual exhibition at the Imperial Institute. 
The late Duchess of Teck was sincerely attached 
to this work, and took the Guild under her 
especial care. The Duchess of York pers y 
su the arrangements of the sale, and at 
the stall taken by her Royal Highness there 
were over nine thousand articles, some of which 
were made by the Duchess herself. The Duke 
of York visited the exhibition, which was widely 
patronised by those interested in the work so 
closely associated with the Duchess of Teck. 

* * * 

Laczs.—The Queen of Belgium has in hand a 
project of benevolent aim but questionable 
practicability. Impressed by the steady disap- 
pearance of the ‘real’ lace maker, she 8 
to bind over the feminine ig dn of all Euro 
to nothing but the genuine hand-made article. 
If the movement becomes operative, imitation 
lace will not be tolerated even for ‘‘ under- 
wear.” 

+ * & 

Is THIS MORB WOMANLY THAN VOTING ?—The 
latest craze of the leading society women of 
New York, born of their desire for physical 
culture, is ballet dancing. The old-fashioned 
pte and minuet are to be among the popular 

ances of the present season in the United 
States, and in order to obtain the necessary 
grace for them many of the women have been 
working in classes with ballet dancers, prac- 
tising at the bar until they have become as 
agile as the professional dancers themselves. 
* * & 

Hupson Bay Cugrks salp TO PurcHAsE YOUNG 
Native Girts as Wivges.—The American papers 
publish an account of his recent travels in the 
Klondyke country written by Mr. Robert Stead 
Dun, a Harvard graduate, and formerly editor 
of the Harvard Monthly. He says that Indian 
girls are freely bought and sold in the great 
North-West, and that the clerks and employees 
of the Hudson Bay Company at Fort Graham 
had made wives of the pretty Indian girls they 
had regularly purchased from their parents. 

x * * 


MARRIED AFTER Firty YgaRs.—A_ tender 
romance of half a century has just closed in 
the village of West Lebanon, Ohio. Forty-nine 
years Miss Elizabeth Buckwalter was 
awarded £130 damages for breach of promise 
to marry against Daniel Beals—and, what is 
more, she got the money. The trouble arose 
because the parents of the groom would not 

ve their consent on account of religious 

ifferences, his ple being Methodists, hers 
Universalists. Miss Buckwalter never married, 
but Mr. Beals, after several years, became a 
husband, a father, and a grandfather. Some 
years ago Miss Buckwalter, who has amassed 
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VIDE PRESS.—AIll should visit the establishment of 


JGARROULD. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


For Household Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 


pair. 


4 SPACIOUS SHOW ROOM 
FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 


150, 152, 154, 156,158, 160, 


E.& R.GARRGULD, cocware’ ro. nyDE PaRK,w. 


Telegrams : ‘‘GARROULD.” 


Telephone 347 PapDINGTON 


— 


a fortune, was assisted in some legal trouble by 
her former admirer, now a widower, and they 
have just married. 
* * 

Lapy Warwick on Epucation.—The prac- 
tical and energetic interest taken by the 
Countess of Warwick in all matters of public 
interest is well known. In no direction have 
her efforts been more devoted than in ques- 
tions affecting the higher education of women. 
While giving the | saggy at the Warwick High 
School her ladyship addressed a few words to 
the girls which cannot fail to be of interest. 
‘‘ There is nothing,” said the Countess, “‘ more 
delightful than well-earned success; nothing 
more attractive than the getting of knowledge. 
Education is developing so rapidly in these 
days, and girls have opportunities anh privileges. 
that were unknown to their parents. At each 
er 4 on the ladder of progression life opens up 
wider possibilities, and it would be a glorious 
privilege to be the girl of the 20th century!" 


Showing how Sleeve unfastens. 


as 
PRESENTS! The now well-known Patent ALIONE. 
INFANT AND INVALID CLOTHING. 
NO TURNING! NO CRYING! 
Mention this ris ay and we will send samples on appro. with 
Prices, ete., post in United Kingdom, from Manu/factory— 
17, THE BROADWAY, WRST NokWOoD, LONDON, S.E. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


present day is Miss Sapizz. She 

studies ties of each indi 

figure, but is ly successful with ladies who 

- nena to be stout.”"—Sunday Times, May 8rd, 
Please Note Cuancs or Appnress to larger premises 

consequent on increase of business : 


New Address: 8, OL.D CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Mrs. ENFIELD PRICE, 


85, Kempsford Gardens, Earl's Court, London. 


Morning & Evening Gowns. Walking Costumes. 


LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, FROM 
25s. INCLUSIVE. 


Tailor-made Gowns from £2 2s. complete. 
Country Ladies fitted from Pattern Bodice. 


THE COMING C***** 


Has now come, A post 
cardto W. PRETTY 
& SON, Ipswich, will 
bring an IIlustrated 
Booklet telling all 
about their Corsets. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
4-Button. 

»y Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
2\: 4-Button. 
‘),-| Ohevrette,2/11, 3/11 
J Price Lists free 
» on application. 
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“There were girls present, continued the Coun- 
“tess, to whom the absorbing interest of the 
‘work that could appeal most to them opened 
"up vistas of enth 8 and possibilities. To 
such she would say, ‘Strive ever, but be con- 
-sistent. In concentration and consistency lies 
the key to ultimate success in whatever path of 
life we walk along.” . 
* 
Woman’s SUFFRAGE IN THE CoLoNIES.—The 
Hon. T. A. Brassey, speaking at this week's 
‘meeting of the Women's Liberal Association, at 
Bournemouth, referred to the adoption of female 
suffrage in South Australia in 1896 and in New 
-Zealand three years earlier. In the former 
the result was generally an accession of strength 
to the Ministry in power and the Labour mem- 
bers, showing that women there had not the 
- Conservative tendency that was often prophesied 
they would have if given the vote this 
country. In New Zealand there was apparently 
—s little change. The Ministry received some 
slight accession of strength, and the Prime 
Minister of South Australia had told him that 
the extension of the outings had practicall 
made no difference at all. Mr. Brassey believ: 
that if — chr onl — views 
stronger by combination they co lo @ great 
-deal towards getting the sufferings of their 
‘fellow women ameliorated. . 
Matz Muuimery.—A bazaar was held in 
London in aid of the Ethical Society, and 
numbered among its attractions a ia erat 
limited to the male sex in which the ful 
adornment of a hat was the test of talent. One 
bearded competitor gazed apprehensively at a 
piece of spangled tarletan, and another gentle- 
“Prelizainery difficulties in the threading of ‘his 
ary culties e of hi 
need: Some pink ribbon in unskilful fingers 
-achieved a remarkable likeness to a sea-sick 
anemone, and a juvenile artist des modes found 
some red quills most embarrassing to manipu- 
late. All seemed to find difficulty in deci 
which should be the front and w ahi tha aah 
of the hat when decorated, and all the head- 
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ENGLISH NursEs DECORATED BY THE QUEEN. 
—The nursing staffs who helped to tend the 
sick and wounded during the recent operations 
in the Soudan have not been forgotten. The 
Queen has conferred the Decoration of the 
Royal Red Cross upon three of the nurses :— 
Miss Sarah Emily Webb, who is still in the 
hospital at Alexandria, Miss Amy Florence 
Grist, at Cairo, Miss Elizabeth Geddes. These 
ladies did not tend the wounded on the field, 
this work being done by Tommy Atkins, who 
also cared for the unfortunate soldiers on their 
journeys to the hospital, where they were re- 
ceived by the nurses. The nurses look upon 
the decorations they receive as not so much as 
personal app ion as tion of the 
particular service to which they belong, they 
personally 
tion at the head of each nursing staff. 
iss Webb and Miss Grist are both of the 
Army Nursing Service, and Miss Geddes is of 
the Natio: Society for Aid to Sick and 
Wounded in War. Miss Geddes was at the 
head of three nurses serving on a steamer that 
went up and down the Nile from Cairo to 
Assouan bearing the wounded and sick. The 
decoration bestowed is the Maltese Cross in 
bronze, with Faith, Hope and Charity, and the 
date of the year on the four outstanding 
points, the head of the Queen decorating the 
centre. 
* * s 
Coutp Women Ficut?—No doubt, if they 
themselves and men wi it, women could 
take part in war’s hateful work under modern 
conditions. The Daily News says:—‘‘ The 
little commune of Attinghausen, in Canton Uri, 
has been made famous t hout the world by 
the pen of Schiller in his ‘ William Tell.’ The 
commune at present has a soar of about 
500 souls, including the babies. Like all its 
He, center ret it holds its yearly 
‘Schiitzenfest.’ It appears from the report 
of the contest inthe Uruer Zeitung that no 
fewer than 184 out of its 500 inhabitants are 
capable marksmen or markswomen; for out 
ofthe 184 who took part in the con- 
test atthe communal butts forty-three were 
women. Not only did some of the women 
prove to be better shots than their husbands, 
to the great delight of the sex, but the highest 
hononrra of this vear’s festival were won by 
Hersala howls, Tre Towel ae Katharina Wiraeh, 
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FINE. FRESH FISH. 


NO DELAY. 


being the receivers in virtue of their | 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT. QUALITY UNOBTAINABLE AT THE SHOPS. 


-. Our system of supply is admitted by all who have tried it to be a boon to lovers of good wholesome fish. 
Established in the last few years, the trade in small parcels of fish direct from the landing stage has grown so 


- rapidly that the Railway Companies to and from the fishing metropolis have now specially constructed fish 
. parcel vans, clean and well ventilated. The parcels are despatched daily by special fast fish trains, and 
delivered the following morning in any part of the kingdom. 
We send Choice Assortments of Fresh and Cured Fish at 7 Ibs, 2/-; 10ibs., 2/6; 13 !bs., 3/-; 15 lbs., 3/6; 
22 \bs., 5/-. Quantity and Quality Guaranteed. 
PRIME FISH IN PARCELS 2/6 AND UPWARDS AT WHOLESALE RATES. 
All Fish sent cleaned ready for cooking. Carriage Paid. No charge for Basses or Baskets. 
List and particulars free. Careful attention paid to the instructions of every customer. 
NOTE 


_avbness: THE HUMBER FISHING CO., Ss” Fish Docks, Grimsby. 


Dept., 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Humber, Grimsby." Bankers: York City and County Banking Co., Ltd: 
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who is only in her fifteenth year, pgeaeic 
points at the ‘ Zweckschuss,’ and so 

off the first prize. She is the daughter of 
Matthias Wirsch, who, with seven of sons 
and three of his daughters, appeared at the 
Attinghausen Schiitzenfest, and the whole 
family were so dexterous with their rifles 
that they gained nine prizes during the day.” 

* * * 


Mrs. Wituiam Astor has a collection of 
diamonds worth a fortune. But the finest 
diamond in the world belongs, so it is said, to 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. It is a tiny affair, 
weighing one carat, yet it cost her husband 
£1,000. As the value of the diamond increases 
in an increasing ratio with its weight, up toa 
moderate size, this Vanderbilt brilliant, if as 
large as the Koh-i-noor (102} carats), would be 
worth about £700,000. Mrs. Vanderbilt’s 
marvellous gem came from Sumbulpoor or 
Golconda. 


WINE 


DN-INTOXICATING bd 


MADE INSTANTLY FROM 
A SIXPENNY BOTTLE OF 


WINE ESSENCES. 
MASON'S GINGER WINE ESSENCE. 


A Sixpenny Bottle will. in six minutes, make sixty 
glas-es of Delicious. Non-Alcoholic Wine. 

rar ote Faeroe. Rxtroct of Serbs sai esen’s 

i) asence. ° e of either, sen! 

yout FR E, HF he Two. assorted 1s. 34.; Three. 

nis Wanted. 


ase rted,ls 8d. A 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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THE HYGIENIC HOME AND COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Provides a thorough training for Ladies (as 
Teachers) in the principles and practice of 
HYGIENE, SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, and 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


The course extends over two years, and a com- 
plete theoretical as well as practical training is 
given. Examinations are held and certificates 
are granted to successful students. There are 
good openings for qualified teachers, who, after 
training, are assisted to obtain posts. 

The College is situated in Worcestershire, six 
miles from Birmingham and half a mile from 
Halesowen Station; the old historic mansion, 
‘©The Leasowes,” having been adapted for this 
purpose. “The Leasowes” stands in its own 
extensive grounds, and is surrounded by beautiful 
woods. Its bracing air, excellent water, elevated 
position, and charming situation make it an ideal 
place for a College of Health. 

It has an excellent Gymnasium, fitted with 
Swedish apparatus; also fine Gardens. 

The students learn Gardening, Dancing, 
Elocution, Games, etc., as a means of Heal 
and Physical Culture. 

Students are admitted in September and 
January. Age, 18 to 30. 


Apply for particulars to— 
Miss Anstey, 
“‘ The Leasowes,” 
Near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


‘HEEAL To RESONnT .” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


2 ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. Proprietress: Ware, 


A, P. BOYS. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. —_ . roast aan R yertrest hee eee A MARKET GARDENER’S 


By Miss Lizzie Heritacs. 


«(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” éc., dc.) 


A VERY PLAIN MENU. 


Celery and Onion Soup. 
Beef and Haricot Pie. 
Fig Roly-poly Pudding. Apple Sauce. 


“Tne soup can be specially recommended, 
though cheap it is really delicious. The vege- 
tables, viz., Spanish poe, he and celery, about 
equal measures of each, are to be thinly sliced 
and covered with water, for boiling after a pre- 
liminary ‘‘ sweating" in an ounce of butter or 
any vegetable fat. When quite tender, sieve 
ana return to the pan, with a few tablespoonful 
- of rice, previously cooked, and some hot milk 
to thin to the desired consistence. Salt and 
pepper and a pinch of sugar for seasoning, and 
@ soupcon of grated cheese (one with plenty of 
flavour) and a plate of crofitons, and one has a 
soup fit for a king. A very small amount of 
Parmesan mixed well with the other cheese 
will give the necessary appreciable twang. It 
will be seen that this soup is as fittingly served 
at vegetarian as other tables, but meat 
-eaters will remember that liquor from boiled 
mutton is well adapted to replace the water. 
Macaroni is an admirable addition to soups of 
the class; and when one is in a hurry, rice- 
flour is well borne in mind. For giving a 
delightful body without clogginess, vermicelli 
is famous; this cereal preparation is far less 
known than it should be. Many are familiar 
with it in the sick room, but ignore it for 
-general fare. 


BEEF AND HARICOT PIE. 


Meat pies, when made from left-overs, afford 
-one saidleaa opportunities for substantial and 
nutritious dishes at little cost. From prime 
-steak, and with a rich crust, a pie is both expen- 
sive and troublesome. This is a different affair 
altogether. At this time of year, whether cold, 
‘46 seasonable,” or damp, ‘muggy’ weather 
prevails, the workers need a hot dinner, and 
those who are weary of scrap dishes of the 
-ordinary run might do worse than turn to pies. 
‘There is lots of scope, both for variety and 
‘savour. The crust may be made trom dripping, 
or home bakers can always concoct a alaics, Nets 
pastry by working a few ounces of fat into a 
‘pound of bread dough. 

Now forthe mode. First a good layer of 
“boiled haricot beans. Then some slices of meat 
+rimmed from gristle, and seasoned with little 
‘salt, a good allowance of pepper, and a thin 
layer—the liquid part—of thick, hot, mixed 
‘pickles, or chutney instead if liked. A suspicion 
-of par-boiled onion, chopped, is an improve- 
ment. Now for a middle layer of mashed 
potatoes, then more meat as before, with beans 
again. Over the beans a few more slices of 
meat. Then moisten with a little stock or 
gravy, and cover andbake. Of course, as soon 
asthe crust ia done the pie is ready, all else 
ene ee, and the time depends entirely on 
‘the thickness. There are reasons for the order 
of the materials being duly observed. As so 
-often pointed out, it is the non-observance of 
little things that leads to so many kitchen 
‘failures. t, the beans (which, by the way. 
‘should be moistened with stock) will protect 
‘the meat from undue heat and consequent 
‘toughness. The potatoes go in the middle and 
-derive savour from contact with the meat, 
‘besides, when put immediately under the 
pastry they make it “sad.” The reason for 
meat last of all? One gets a tasty crust without 
“the fear of “sadness.” ? 

A mutton pie on the foregoing lines is very 
nice; a kidney or two, lightly cooked, then 
minced and distributed evenly, being a great 
improvement. In this case, sage and onions 
may be used with the beans, and the potatoes 
are optional. Another combination is got from 
ketchup, walnut or mushroom, for the meat, 
and a little parsley with the beans. Or a thick 
: saat is good, nicely flavoured with curry 
powder or paste; rice to supplant the potatoes, 


of meats, the pie will not come amiss. 
FIG ROLL. 


This is a seasonable pudding, and popular, 
especially with the young folks. Roll out a 
thinnish crust, suet, or made an the pie crust ; 
spread with sliced figs and a /rttle treacle, then 
grate a suspicion of nutmeg over, roll and boil 
well, or the figs are not so tender as they 
should be. A plain sauce, made by stewin 
and sweetening some ges cooking apples, an 
thinning it down with a little lemon juice, is 
excellent, but others are suitable. Hot treacle 
with orange or lemon juice; plain melted butter 
with a little fruit juice (often a surplus from 
bottle fruits can be so used); or a thin jam or 
marmalade sauce may be set down as sure to 
please. 

Another pudding, equally toothsome, is got 
from a mixture of raisins and figs and some 
candied peel ; the latter, together with currants, 
are best omitted for little children. The grated 
rind of an orange is a nicer flavourer than any 
sort of spice in the opinion of many, and its 
cost is next to nothing, orange rinds being 
amongst the items that many throw away 
without a thought of their manifold uses. 

While on the subject of economical cookery, 
a few hints respecting pares may fittingly 
close the paper. Take the boiled apple pudding 
familiar everywhere. It is good in any form, 
given a light crust, but change is ever welcome ; 
a few spoonsful of the syrup from stewed figs 
or a little surplus syrup from the ginger jar is a 
delightful adjunct, especially if the apples are 
lacking in moisture. Then, one may use a few 
raisins. If raisins and apples lend themselves 
to a pastry for b , as they do right well, 
why not for boiling? A little thought and how 
much nicer our dishes might be at the same 
cost, for novelty gives zest to the simplest meal. 

When stewing fruit of the dried kind, figs or 
prunes, it is easy by a little forethought to 
ensure a surplus amount of syrup, and this will 
come in as “sauce” with batter, plain suet, 
and many other puddings. Talking * plain suet 
pudding, that is very much lighter always, with 
a small proportion of bread crumbs; they assist 
the rising wonderfully ; and by the way, bear 
in mind that a mixture of brown and white flour 
will yield a highly nourishing pudding; or a 
little oatmeal can be worked in. With a nice 
sauce there is small fear of its being rejected, 
even if the family numbers some small members 
who imagine that they dislike oatmeal porridge, 
and brown bread! All the more reason for 
coaxing down the items in some other form. 


®ur Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 
the paper.] 


STARCH EATING. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—I write a line to tell you that 
‘‘ starch-eating " is a sign of anemia. We had 
a maid once at my home who ate quantities of 
starch, raw rice, raw oatmeal till she was taken 
in hand and properly dosed with iron, when she 
was all right. Further, a friend of mine who is 
a most healthy person gets anemic sometimes 
in the spring, then she has a most intense 
craving for camphorated chalk and eats it 
until she gets an iron tonic, after a fortnight of 
which she never thinks of touching the chalk. 
I also knew of someone who ate raw tapioca in 

uantities, and she said “if anyone craves for 
drink as I do for tapioca I don’t wonder that 
person is a drunkard,” yet after a while thought 
of the tapioca was absurd to her. 

I thought this might interest you, and perhaps 
if the poor starch eater could be informed and 
have Blaud’s iron pills given to her she would 
no doubt be all right.— Yours very truly, 

London, ANOTHER READER. 

November 14th. 


.smoke a 


HARVEST. 


Tue recent adventures of Mr. Elias Underwood 
were the foremost topic of conversation, says 
the Bedfordshire Mercury, at a small B sanity 
about eight miles from Bedford, called Blu ; 
where a reporter on that journal looked the 
matter up. Mr. Underwood told the following 
remarkable story :— 

‘*T shall have to begin a little way back,” he 
said. ‘Two years last harvest, after we had 
been clearing some straw away, I was sitting 
on the hindboard of the cart smoking my pipe, 


4, 


when all at once everything seemed to swing 
round me, and when I recovered con- 
sciousness I found that they had brought me 
home and carried me to bed, where I remained 
for some days. For weeks after that I couldn’t 
do any work. Atthe Infirmary they said the 
trouble had originated with my liver. After 
that I was continually seized with giddy fits, 
and often dropped down inaheap. At least 
four days every week I was unfit for work.” 

‘* Well, how did you manage to get over it?” 

‘‘Oh!” said Mr. Underwood, with a hearty 
laugh, ‘‘ I’m a man who reads the papers, and 
when I read of the wonderful cures by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, I told my 
missus that I would try them, and I am thank- 
ful I did, for I’m a different man to-day. 
When I first started to taking the pills I 
wasn’t worth a penny a day to anyone, and now 
I’ll do a day’s work with the best in Blunham. 
I hadn’t been taking them a week before I 
began to feel better, and then the giddy attacks 
left me.” With this he took down a box of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills from the mantelpiece, 
and, laughing, said, ‘‘I like my tobacco and 

good lot, but I wouldn't be without 
these if I had to spend the last penny in the 
house on them. Ask anybody in the 
how I was; they'll all tell you the same, that 
I was only a ghost of a man before I started 
taking the pills. 

‘‘There’s one woman not far from here who 
was even worse than I was when she com- 
— baking Pe: wie Wega rue Her 

ee ted every day ave to lay her 
arg aad cow she can walk her four sy five 
miles, they tell me, with erage a 

It is obvious, therefore, that these pills cure 
women as readily as men; and, indeed, among 
the thousands of cases which have been pub- 
lished in this country, the numbers of the two 
sexes are about evenly balanced. At the same 
time, the special ents of both men and 
women, as such, have proved particularly 
amenable to their influence, probably because 
these pills (which are obtainable of all chemists, 
and Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or 
six boxes for 13s. 9d., but are genuine only 
with full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale Péople) cure by direct action on the 
ultimate causes of disease, and not, like 
ordin medicine, on the mere signs and 
outward symptoms. The disorders they have 
cured comprise, among others, anemia, rheu- 
matism, scrofula, chronic erysipelas, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, 
and nervous headache, early decay, and con- 
sumption. Avoid substitutes; the latter cure 
nothing. 


For liberty to,think and speak, the world is 
well lost. : ‘ . 


Swim against the tide to bring forth strength 
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CADBURY’s 
-—- GOCOA 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST 


“The Standard of Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


“The favourite Cocoa of the day. . . For Strength, Purity, and 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found.”—Medical Magazine. 


CADBURY’s COCOA 
is entirely free from all ad- 
mixtures, such as Kola, Malt, 
Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 

‘©Cocoa is in itself a perfect 
food, and requires no addition of 
drugs whatever.”— Dr. ANDREW 
Wrzson, in the Illustrated London 
News. 


When asking for Cocoa insist 
on having CAOBURY’S—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as 
other Cocoas are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. 


Hveryone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Dontains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articies by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., eto. 
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KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
ae ere containing injurious ACIOS Wasa KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


_ Which RUIM your metals & SPOIL your HANDS. i KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
; TEST 5 “Any DoctoR WILL TELL you” there 


is 
no better oan Medicine than KEATING'S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer 
from jai ‘try them at once; they will 
cure, and they will not injure four health; 


the most delicate can take them. As 8% 
remedy they ‘ane simply unrivalled. 
everywhere in 183d. tins. 


| , : : Wo. | 
, FTAL POLISH THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
| Patow. CALVERT 8 Co MANUFACTURERS. ee 2 - - S | Ss 


THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


87 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. LONDON. —Mrs. Robert Turner receives a few 
All Goods intended for Health and Progress boarders ; pleasant home for women-workers, or girl fad @) C Oo A 
are kept. Food Specialities, Hygienic Clothing, rtudente; near Vitor ferna Bie, fo Ae, inclusive De, 

Household Requisites, Literature, &c. Price List BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


free on application, or by post 1d. stamp. 
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